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COMING 
State and District Fairs. 


— pasiiiute, New York 
“Aug “4 22- Sept "3 


Georgia, Macon.. 
Idaho, Boise. 
Illinois, Springfield. 
Indiana, Indian: ipolis.. 
Towa, Des Moines. 


Crab Orchard wae Crab 
I Z- 


nee” 19- 95 
coeee epPt 19-23 


Manitoba Western, Brandon..Aug 9-12 
Michigan, Pontiac Ss 
i ...-Aug 29-Sept 3 


Montana, Helena 

Montana Interstate, Bozeman, 
Aug 29-Sept 3 

.eee- Aug 29-Sept 2 


Nebraska, Lincoln... Laurel, London, A 21-26 
New Hampshire, 


New Jersey Interstate, Tren- 


New Mexico, Albuquerque.. 
New York, Syracuse. 
North Carolina, Raleigh....... Oct 19-35 
North Dakota, Mandan.......Sept 27-29 
Nova Scotia, Halifax.....,....Sept 7- 14 
Ohio, Columbus.........- 
Oklahoma Interstate, Black- 

wees Sept 12-19 


Warren, Bowling Gr 


Philadelphia ..... er Pennsyivania. 
-----Aug 27-Sept 3 : 

Rhode Island, Providence.....Sept 15-18 
South Carolina, Columbia...... 
South Dakota, Y 
Southern. Interstate, Atlanta.. 
Texas, Dallas.. 
Toronte Industrial, 


§ 27-3 
Armstrong, Kittar — 


Virginia, Roanoke City.......5 
Washington, North Yakima, 


West Virginia, Wheeling........Sept 5-9 


ra) 
Cc rawford, Cc ambridge 





Cumberland, Carlisle, 

Dauphin, Middletown, 
Albany, Altamont, $4 
Oneonta, a ER 


Allegany, Pa. 3 6: -8 
American Institute, | New 


Qn, Bingham- F the 
Binghamton, 4 97-30 Ontario, Canandaisua, 


Boonville, Boonville, Orange, Middletown Jefferson, Punxsutawney, 


_ 4g r A 23-27 
Broome, Whitneys Pt, Juniata, Port Royal, 


Osw 
b ~ ane ‘Bean ng: Lackawanna, Wallsville 


ge, 8 13- 
cape Vincent, Fe ape Lackawanna, Mad!son- 
8 6-9 ri § 28- 


Otsego, Cooperstown, 


Catskill Mountains, Palmyra, Talmyra, Lawrence, New Castle, 


2-24 

Cattaraugus, Little Val- Prattsburg, Frattsburg, 
8 5-8 8 13-16 A 31-§ 

Lehigh, Allentown, 
(Queens-Naseau, Mineola, hs 20- 
Chautauqua, “ome 1-5 
Sonuslese, Mean, 
8 Sept 2 

Mansfield, Mansfield, 
a. 


Mercer, Btoneboro, 8 "6s 


paneroetees Ones 


19- 
Columbia, Chatham, a 
Rockland, New City, 
A 23. 


d A 3-8 
Columbia, Hudsen, Monroe, Strouds —_ 
20-22 
Cortland, Cortland, St Lawrence, Canton, 
A 23-25 1 
— Creek, Sandy 
uvetaee, Ballston ng 


6-9 Schenevus Valley, 
Deposit, Deposit, ys 2 23 


Schuyler, Watkins, s 6-9 
bn 
Silver Lake, Perry, 


Dutchess, Poughkeepsie. 


Steuben, Troupsburg 


Franklin, Malone, ‘ 
Suffolk, Riverhead, 
s 2 


Tioga, Westfield, S$ 13-16 
Tioga, Mansfield, S 20-23 


Gene see, Batavia, 8 19- 22 


Gorham, Reed Corners, hind Newark ee 
23-25 


Gouverneur, Gouverneur, 
A Westmoreland, a 

. 13 

Hemlock Lake, Hem- 


A 
site Dicinieee. 
lock, A 30-S 
Herkimer, Wertinnes, 


Warren, Warrensburg, 
6- 


Ss 
- Washington, ame | Hi 1 
po. Watertown, 
9 


x bam Warsaw, 
Madison, Brookfield, 
8 Putnam, Cookeville, 

8 29 


Montgomery, Fonda, 
Monroe, Brockport. South Carolina. 


Burlington, Mt Holly, Lexington, Lexington, 
O 2-7 3 


West Virginia. 


Barbour, Belington, 
A 30-S i 

Inwood, Martinsburg, 
A 3-2 


Mason, Point Pleasant, 
A 10-12 


Morgangrove, Shep- 
herdstown, S 69 
Tyler, MiddJebourne, 
A 30-S 2 
Wetzel, New Martins- 
ville, A 3-26 


Chio. 
Adams, West Union, 
8 13 


Alien, Lima, 8 13-17 
Aslitabula, Jefferson, 
A 16-18 


Athens, Athens, A 23-25 
Auglaize, Wapakoncta, 
S$ 27-30 
Belmont, St C — 
30-S 21 
Brown, pee 4... 
O 47 


Butler, Hamilton, O 4-7 
Carroll, Carrollton, 
Oo 


1l-14 

Champaign, Urbafia, 

A 9-12 
Clark, Springfield, 

A 16-19 
Clermont, Boston, 

A 23-26 
Columbiana, Lisbon, 

8 13-15 
Coshocton, Coshocton, 

O l-l4 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 

O il-14 
Croton, Croton, $8 7-9 
Cuyahoga, East, Chagrin 





’ 5 
Cuyahoga, West, Berea, 


8 13-15 
Darke, Greenville, 
A 22-26 
Delaware, Delaware, 
8 13-16 
Erie, Sandusky, S 15-18 
Fairfield, Lanc —s, 
O 12-15 


F ay ette, Washington 
H, A 9-13 


Fait mn, Ottokee, S 20-23 
Geauga, Burton, § 20-23 
Greene, Xenia, A 25 
Grove City, Grove City, 
Guernsey, Washington, 
8 27-3 
Hamilton, Cincinnati, 
16-19 
Hancock, Findlay, 
3 21-24 
Hardin, Kenton, A 23-26 
Harrison, Cadiz, § 27-29 
Henry, Napoleon, 
A 30-S 2 


Kennedy's, Sardinia, 
A # 


ne 


Kinsman, Kinsman, 
A 24-26 
Knox, Mt Vernon, 
8 2B 


Lawrence, Proctorville, 
8 14-16 

Licking, Newark, O 4-7 

Logan, Bellefontaine, 
A 161 


Lorain, Elyria, § 21-23 
Madison, London, 


Mahoning, Canfield, 
S$ 27-29 


Marion, Marion, § 27-30 
Medina, Medina, 8 68 
Meigs, Pomeroy, § 7-9 
Mercer, Celina, A 15-19 
Miami, Troy, 8 19-23 
Montgomery, Dayton, 

8 5-9 
Morgan, McConnelsville. 


$8 27-2 


Morrow, Mt Gilead, 


.O- 


4 
Muskingum, Zanesville 
6-' 
New Bremen, A 30-8 
Noble, Sarahsville, 
§ 20- 
Paulding, Paulding, 
§ 13-1 
Perry, New om { 


15-17 
Portage, nee 
23-26 
Preble, Eaton, S§ 12-16 
Putnam, Ottawa, O 48 
Richland, es 


2- 
Richwood Tri-Co, Artie h- 
wood, oO 4 4-7 
Ripley, Ripley, A 9-12 
Ross, Chillicothe, A 23-2% 
Sandusky, Fremont, 


Scotia, Mt Joy, A 16- 19 

Seneca, Tiffin, . +4 

Shelby, Sidney, 

Stark, Canton, § S38 

Summit, Akron, O 4-7 
20-23 


‘oy, 
Trumbull, Warren, 
ttt Canal Bo- 
18-21 
U ee, Marysville, O 4-7 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 
8 6-9 


m 
B wo 4 


a 


Warren, Lebanon, 
Washington, Marietta, 
S 13-16 


Wayne, Wooster, 8 28-30 
Wellington, Wellington, 
A g 


Williams, Montpeliér, 


Wood, Bowling Green, 





Wyandot, diene” San- 
lisky, S 6-9 


Georgia. 


Northeast, Athens, 


O 11-14 
Whitfield, Dalton, N 4-5 





Florida. 


Walton, De Funiak 
Springs, O 30-31 


Maryland. 
Baltimore, Timonium, i 
wat 


Frederick, Frederick, 
O 18-21 

Hagerstown, Hagers- 
ten, O 11-14 
Harford, Belair, 8 20-23 
Kent and Queen Anne, 
Tolchester Beach, 
A 30-S 2 

Montgomery, Rockville, 
A 23-26 


Pecomehe, Pocomoke 
A il 


Suess George, re 
Marlboro A 16-19 
Talbot, Easton, A 22-25 


North Carolina. 
Alamance, Burlingtgn; 
§ 27-30 


Central, Greensboro, 
oO ll-li 

Copbatens, Fayette- 
N 35 


F orssthe, Winston-Sa- 
O 4- 


es ebene, om 
0 


Virginia. 
Grayson, Independenc e, 
§ 27-3) 
Heathville, Heathville, 
8 21-2 


Peninsula, Tasley A 9-12 
Southwest, as 
8-21 


_ ates, Tappahan- 
A 24-26 

Ww ‘ytheville, Wytheville ; 
O 5-7 


Canadian Fairs. 
Aylmer, Ont, 5S 
— Brome Corue: 


Que 8 
Cc aledonia, Ont, O 13- a 

Central, Ottawa, Ont, 
S 16-2 
Chatham, Chatham, N 
. 8 2- Vv 2 
Chatham, Ont, S 2/-2J 
Drumbo, Ont, 8 27-2 
——, meee y > 


ut, 
East Algoma, souls Ste 
Mari O 4- 


Galt, Galt, 8 30O 
London, Ont, 8 9-17 
Manitoba, Western 
Brandon, Man, A $12 
New Westminster, B br 
O 48 
i? Union, Simcoe, 
O 1- 


Northern, Coltingveed, 


8 20-23 

Oxford Kemptville, ‘ 
8 99-2. 

Paris, Ont, S 2v-sJ 


Peterboro, "Ont, 5 26-228 

Provincial, Halifax, 
8, § 7-14 
Sherbrooke, Que, 
A 2- 


8 3 

Bo Gesentee, Prescott, 

On 8 21-23 

Bt a St John, , 
So Renfrew, Ont, 

8 2-30 

Sussex, Sussex, w oF , 


Toronto, Toronto, N Nea 
Victoria, B C, § 27-0 1 
Wellesley, Ont, § 15-15 
ba | — am, ‘Bowman. 


27-23 


West” ’ Kent, Chatham, 
24 


Ont, 22-2 
Western Branch, yp Bo 
ville, Ont, 8 20-21 


Winchester, Ont, S 67 
Winnipeg, Man, J 2-A6 
Woodstock, Ont, 8 21-22 
Woodbridge, Ont, 

oO 19 


Michigan. 
Allegan, Allegan, O 47 
Bay, Bay City, 8 20-22 
St Clair, Capac, 8 27-29 
Charlevoix, East ex 


27-2 
Eton, Charlotte, 8 27-30 
Fowlerville, Fowlerville, 


Hillsdale, witielele, 
Houghton, outs. ‘ 
Huron Shore, Alpena, 
Huron, Bad Axe, 8 27-30 
Jonia, Ionia, 8 27-3) 
Lenawee, aatm, 
26-0 I 
Marquette, Siaaeaion, 
Midland, Midland, 
Milford, Milford, 
8S 801 
Tri-county state fair, 
Lake Odessa, 8 19-23 
Tuscola, Caro, § 19-23 
Washtenaw, Ann eat 
3) 


West Michigan, Grand 
Rapids, 8 19-23 


Washington. 
Chelan, Wenatchee, 
§' 21-24 
Lincoln, Davenport, 
Whatcom, Bellingham, 
. 
Whitman, Colfax, O 10-15 


Valley fair association, 
Puyallup, O 48 











AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


Wisconsin. 
Barron, Cunetes, 


Barron, Rice 4 Ss 6-8 
Bayfield, lron River, 
8 


Buffalo, Mondovi, 

S 14-16 
Calumet, Chilton, S 12-14 
Chippewa, Capers - 
Clark, ‘Neilsville, “A 


Columbia, meade 8 5-9 
Columbia, Lodi, §S 6-8 
Columbia, Kilbourn, 


Dane, Madison, § 13-16 
Dodge, Beaver Dam. 
8S 23-30 


Donn, Menominee, 
§ 21-3 
Eau Claire, Augusta, 
8S 6-9 
Fond du Lac, Fond du 
.ac, S 13-16 
Grant, Bloomington, 
8 4-16 
Grant, Boscobel, O 5-7 
Grant, Lancaster, S 6-9 
Green Lake, Berlin, 
A 23-2 


Iowa, Dodgeville, 8 6-9 
lowa, Mineral Point, 

A 16-19 

Jackson, Black River 

alls, A 2-22 

Jefferson, Jefferson, 

§ 20-23 

Juneau, Elroy, A 3-S 2 

Juneau, Manston, § 15-1’ 

Langlade, Antigo. 

S 20-23 

La Fayette, Darlin 

A 






on, 





Lincoln, Merrill, 8 318 
La Crosse, West Salem, 
S$ 20-23 

La Crosse, La Crosse, 
S 19-28 

Marathon, Wausau, S 38 
Manitowoc, Manitowoc, 
S 14-16 

Marquette, eae ye 
A 2 


Monroe, Sparta, y 16 19 


Monroe, Tomah. A 23-26 
Outagamie, Appleton, 
A 30-S 2 


Outagamie, Hortonville, 
S$ 21-23 


Outagamie, Seymour, 

S$ 29-0 1 
Oconto, Oconto, A 30-§ 2 
Oneida, Rhinelander, 


Ozaukee, Cedarburg, 

§ 15-17 
Pepin, Durand, § 28-30 
Pierce, Ellsworth, 8 21-23 
Polk, St Croix Falls, 

§ 13-15 


Portage, Amherst, 
A ® 9 


Price, Phillips, Ai 20-23 
Richland, Richland Ce en- 


27- 


30-S 2 
Sauk, Baraboo, g§ 20-23 
Sauk, Reedsburg, 8 69 
Sheboygan, a, 
31 


* Costa, New —_ 
27-30 
Taylor, “Medford, 


30-8 2 
Trempeleau, pat 
A 30-8 2 
Trempeleau, Galesville, 


Vernon, Hillsboro, 

A 9-12 
Vernon, Viroqua, § 13-16 
Walworth, Elkhorn, 


Washington, West 
nd, S 2-22 
Ww suabama, Wautoma, 


Rock, Evansville, 


Waupaca, Weyauwega, 
3 20- 

Waupaca, New London, 
8 2- 

Wood, semen" 


Nebraska. 


Boone, Albion, § 27-30 
Clay, Clay Center, 

$ 20-23 
Custer, Broken Bow, P 


Franklin, Franklin, 
§ 11-16 
Furnas, Beaver City, 
8 6 


Kearney, Minden, 8 “21-24 
Lancaster, Lincoln, 


A 
Madison, Matioon, mn 


Nemaha, Auburn, rl 36 
Nuckolls Nelson, 8 27-30 
Polk, Osceola, 8 20-22 
Richardson, Salem, 

8 13.16 
Seward, Seward, A 23-25 
Stanton, Stanton, 8 20-23 
Saunders, Wahoo, 

s 11-16 


Colorado. 


Rocky Ford, Rocky 
Ford, 
Bent, Las Animas, 
A 31-8 2 
Powers, Lamar, A 24-26 
Ark valley fair, Rocky 
Ford, 8 7-9 
Garfield, Eagle and Pit- 
kin, Grand Junction, 
8 ¥ 
Western slope fair, 
Montrose, 8 20-24 


Oklahoma. 


Grant, Deer Creek. 
O 11-1 
Kay, Newkirk, S 6-9 


Brown, Mt Sterling, 


Champaign, champ +e m, 
30-S 2 
Carroll, Mt Carrel, 
8 13-1 


Christian, Assumption, 
J 


Ss 
Jo Daviess, Galen. 


eng tenet 
A 30- s 





pmo Thay Colum bu us, 


Clinton, Frankfort, 
A B 


Dearborn, Lawrenceburg, 


Decatur, Greensburg. 
A l 


Dubois, mentngtare, 
12- 
Floyd, New Albany, 
4 2 
Fountgin, New2>n, 
Fountain, Covington, 
A N-S 2 
Fountain, Attica, § 27-30 
‘ulton, Rochester, 8 7-10 
Gibson, Oakland City, 
: A i5- 
Gibson, Princeton, 
s Ss 
Grant, Felemount, 


Grant, Swayzee, A 16-20 
Harrison, Corydon, 
A 


2-8 2 
Henry, Middletown, - 


-§ 
Henry, Newcastle, A 9-12 
Huntngton, wae 


Sen, Hunting- 
ton. 8 13-17 


Jennings, North Vernon, 
J 2%6-i 
Johnson, Edinburg, 
A 24-2 


Johnson, Franklin, 
A 31 


A’ 

Lawrence, Bedford, 
30- 

Madison, Anderson. 


Marion, Indianapolis ts 
12 

Marshall, Bourbon, 
11-1 


Marshall, eS 0 47 
Montgomery, Crawfords- 


ville, S 6-9 
Noble’ Kendalville, 
Ss 
Porter, Valparaiso, 
Posey, New Harmony, 
23-26 


Posey, Mt Vernon, 
A lb 


Spencer, Rockport, 
A 2- 
Spencer, Chrisney, 


Steuben, Angora, O 11-14 
Switzerland, East En- 
A 16-2 


Tippecance, La ee, 
A 2-8 


nee Fanti 
8 

Vigo, Terre Haute, 

Wobesh, North Man- 


> 8 
Warrick, Booneville, 
A 2S 2 





Washington, Salem, 


Wayne, Hagerstow n, 
J 26-29 


Iowa. 


Adair, Greenfield, § 6.3 
Adams, Corning, A 22»! 
Audubon, Audubon, 
A 30-S 2 
Benton, Vinton, § 13-15 
Boone, Ogden, § 13-15 
Buchanan, Independ 
ence, S 6-8 
Buena Vista, Alta, 
Aug 16-19 
Butler, Allison, A 30-s 1 
Black Hawk, La Porte 
City, S 69 
Calhoun, Manson, 
A 31-S 2 
Cedar, Tipton, A 3-S 2 
Chickasaw, Nashua, 
A 30-S 2 
Slayton, Elkader, A 23-25 
Clayton, National, S 6-9 
Clayton, were 
Point, 
Clinton, De witt 8 a : 
Clinton, Clinton. § 6-9 
Davis, Bloomfield, 
§ 13-16 
Delaware, Manchester, 
8S 6 


8 69 
Des Moines, Burlington, 
A 9 


Fayette, West Union, 
A 30-S 3 
Fayette, Arlington, 
8 11-16 
Floyd, Charles Cit) 
S ¢ 
Franklin, Hampton 
S 69 
Grundy, Grundy Center, 
N 





13 
Guthrie, Guthrie C ente 


Hancock, Britt, $ 13-15 
Hardin, Eldora, A 30-S 3 
Harrison, Missouri Val- 


ley, S 27-2 
Henry, Mt Pleasant, 


A 16-19 
Humboldt, Humboldt, 
Iowa, Marengo, § 13-15 
Iowa, Victor, A 16-18 
lowa, Williamsburg, 
S 68 
Jackson, Maquoketa, 
A W-S 2 
Jasper, Newton. §S 6-1) 
Jefferson, Fairfield, 
§ 13-16 
Johnson, Iowa City 
8 58 
Jones, Monticello, 
S 12-16 
Jones, Anamosa, A 22-25 
Keokuk, What Cheer, 
S$ 19-22 
Kossuth, Algona, § 13-15 
Lee, Donnellson, 
‘A 30-g 2 
Lee, West Point, 
A 30-S 2 
Linn, Central City, 
§ 13-16 
Linn, Fairfax, S 6-9 
Linn, Marion, A 15-18 


, Louisa, Wapello, S 20-23 


Louisa, Columbia Junc- 
tion A 30-S 2 
Mehathe, Oinstines, 
8S 69 
Mahaska, New Sharon, 
$ 13 — 
Marion, Pella, S 27- 
Montgomery, Red Oak. 


Muscatine, West Lib 
erty, A 16-19 
Muscatine, Wilton June 
tion, S 6-8 
Mills, Malvern, s 6-8 

Madison, Winterset. 
§ 13-16 
O’Brien, Suther! . 

A 


O’Brien, Sheldon, 


ip 
~ 


A 2 
Page, Shenandoah, 


24 


t 


Palo Alto, Emmets 
burg, A 16-19 
Pocahontas, Fonda, 
A 25 
Poweshiek, Malcom, 
A 16- 
Poweshiek, Grinnell, 
A #-S1 
Pottawattamie, Avorn, 
13-16 
Ringgold, Mt Ayer, 
8S 68 


Sac, Sac City, A 9-12 
Shelby, Harlan, 8S 69 
Story, Nevada, A 30-S 1 
Sioux, Orange City, 
8S 14-16 
Sioux, Rock Valley, 
Aug 31-8 2 
Tama, Toledo, % 27-3) 
Taylor. Redford, S 69 
Van Buren, Milton. 


A 8 2 
Wapello, Eldon, S 6-9 
Warren, Indi: we, 

6 


Winnebago, Buff: alo 
Center, 27-29 
Wright, Clarion, 3 13-16 


Minnesota. 


Blue Earth — 
City, 14-16 
Chic ago, Rush City 
14-16 
Dodge, Kasson, ss 13-16 
Freeborn, Albert Lea, 


8s 
McLgod, ay oy 
Sept 13-15 


Nicollet, St Peter, S 5-10 

Winona, Winona, 8 6-9 

Ww orthington, Worthing- 
ton, A &- 
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An Important Peach Disease. 





NVESTIGATIONS of that 
disease known as little 
peach have been in prog- 
ress by the United States 
department of agriculture 
for five years. This work 
has been under the super- 
vision of M. B. Waite, one 





cialists of the diseases of 
orchard fruits in this coun- 














try. In a recent communi- 
cation he says: Observa- 
tions made ever since this disease has 
been noticed have demonstrated conclusive- 


ly that it is contagious, that it spreads from 
one orchard to another, and that it develops 
from centers in the infected orchards. It not 
only spreads outward from these small centers 
of infection, but it can jump over into new un- 
infected areas, much as pear blight does in the 
pear and apple orchards. The disease was found 
in several places attacking Japanese plums, as 
well as peaches, so that apparently the-Japanese 
plum will have to be considered along with the 
peach in all efforts to cradicate the disease. The 
disease spreads slowly; generally taking from 
three to five years, or possibly more, to spread 
through an orchard, even where the utmost 
carelessness has prevailed. 

Since little peach has appeared in western 


of the best informed spe- 


New York, Michigan and other peach areas pre- 
viously infested with yellows, many peach grow- 
ers have adopted the same method of dealing 
with this disease that has proved successful 
with the yellows, namely, pulling out the trees. 
This is a perfectly natural and reasonable meth- 
od of attacking any such trouble, but has been 
pursued with a varying degree of success be- 
cause few men have been prompt and careful 
in pulling out trees infected. As a rule, the 
cases are allowed to pass by the first year, and 
only when the trees are far gone and bearing 
extremely small or worthless fruit an‘ begin- 
ning to be covered with dead limbs, is the 
grower ready to pull them out. 

The results in such cases are unsatisfactory, 
for these trees have had time to infect adjacent 
trees before being pulled out, leaving a continu- 


-ous and perhaps increasing quantity of little 


peach in the orchard. On the other hand, cer- 
tain growers have made a special effort to pull 
out all cases promptly as soon as they are dis- 
covered, and perhaps still more have-taken the 
pains to discover all these cases the first season. 
These men have been fairly successful in eradi- 
cating the disease in that they have maintained 
their*orchard in a profitable bearing condition, 
although surrounded on all sides by orchards 
infected with little peach. Naturally they have 
lost a certain percentage of trees each year, but 
the percentage of loss has probably not exceeded 
1 or 2% per annum in the orchards where these 
precautions have been taken. 


Soy Beans in Wheat Culture. 


PROF G. C. WATSON, PENNSYLVANIA AGRI COLLEGE, 





I expect to plow one field of wheat stubble 
as soon as the wheat, now growing, is har- 
vested, and put it in wheat again. The soil is 
a sandy loam and in pretty fair condition, but 
I would like to fertilize it by plowing it as soon 
as the wheat is taken off in July and plant it 
with an early variety of soy beans, and then 
plow them down about September 20 and sow 
the wheat. Instead of soy beans, how would 
velvet beans do? Which would be the better? 
How many soy beans per acre, and how should 
they be planted?—[Charles Hower, Snyder 
County, Pa. 

Without doubt land which produced a crop of 


wheat may be plowed and sown to cowpeas in 
sufficient time to produce a fairly good green 
manuring crop, particularly if the wheat ripens 
early. From tests made with soy beans and 
cowpeas at the Pennsylvania experiment station 
the maximum growth has been secured from 
seeding made about July 1. Seeding to cowpeas 
or soy beans after wheat will undoubtedly be 
somewhat too late for the best growth of these 
crops. If these are plowed under for wheat 
about September 20, it will not permit sufficient 
time to properly prepare the land for wheat. 
While this practice may eventually lead to im- 
provement, it will not give the best preparation 
for wheat. Land should be thoroughly prepared 
for wheat, providing a fine mellow seedbed with 
the soil well packed and firm underneath. Time 
will not permit this preparation if the plowing 
is delayed until September 20. 








_ A good dairy cow is appreciated in Missouri. 





A MISSOURI HERD OF DAIRY COWS OF HIGH QUALITY 


She is well cared for.and pays for her keep. The illustration shows a herd of profit- 





ie cal 





able cows in the central part of the state, where pastures are good and plenty of grain is raised for feeding. Missouri has approximately 


765,000 cows. 
dance of feed 


She could support 3,000,000. 


tural college realize 





Commercial dairying is not yet well started. 


. =. A mild climate, plenty of pure water and abun- 
furnish conditions especially favorable to this industry. The state dairy association and the dairy department of the agricul- 
this and have begun a campaign which will greatly advance ths state’s dairy interests. 
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A Comprehensive Farm Cyclopedia, 

No agricultural publication ever presented 
approaches in practical and scientific value the 
new Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture just 
published by Orange Judd Company of New 
York, Chicago and Springfi@l, Mass. This com- 
prehensive presentation was prepared by Dr 
Earley Vernon Wilcox and Clarence Beaman 
Smith, assistant editors in the office of experi- 
ment stations at Washington. 

The book is a large one, containing. over 700 
royal octavo pages, 500 original illustrations 
and an index of 6090 to 7000 topics. In this book 
is a new, practical, concise and complete pres- 
entation of the broad subject of agriculture. 
It includes the discussion of field crops, garden 
vegetables, fruits, nuts and other 
plants, as well as farm animals, dairying, poul- 
try, principles of feeding, veterinary medicines, 
fertilizers, soils, drainage, irrigation, etc. The 
information presented is not the ordinary dry 
matter usually printed in cyclopedias, but it is 
based on practical and scientific experience of 
the past 20 years. The authors have had a 
splendid opportunity to get a birdseye view of 
all agricultural work, and they have embodied 
the information thus secured in concisely writ- 
ten and accurate paragraphs. This cyclopedia 
presents for the first time many entirely new 
discoveries, proved conclusions and new meth- 
ods, which have been demonstrated to be of 
essential value by experiment stations and agri- 
cultural colleges in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

AUTHORITATIVE, PRACTICAL, CONCISE, 

No portion of the agricultural field has been 
overlooked. No effort has been spared to in- 
clude all desirable details. No attempt has been 
made in recent years to consider the subject 
of American agriculture in a single volume, 
Consequently it is necessary that all superflu- 
ous matter be omitted, and not a padded sen- 
tence admitted. As a result each page is re- 
plete with fresh facts, which tell of the progress 
and push of the American farmer. 

The discussion of each crop includes an ac- 
count of cultural methods, suitable soils, ferti- 
lizers, methods of harvesting, storing and mar- 
keting, economic production, uses and feeding 
value. It also contains descriptions and ac- 


economic 


counts of dangerous fungous diseases and in- 
sect pests which attack farm, orchard and gar- 
den crops. Among other things, it tells what 
each crop is, when and how to plant it, what 
fertilizers to use, how to cultivate, harvest and 
store these various crops, what a certain crop 
is good for, what place it should occupy in farm 
economy, and what to do to prevent injury from 
diseases and insects. 


THE LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENT. 
All farm animals and poultry are described 
and illustrated, many of them with half tones 
from splendid photographs. The comparative 
values for different purposes are discussed. Rec- 
ommendations are made concerning the care, 
shelter, feeding, fattening and marketing. The 
results of all experiments in America have been 
compiled and are presented. The value of cer- 
tain feeds and best methods of using them are 
fully presented. A most valuable feature is 
the discussion of causes, course and symptoms 
of the discases of all leading farm animals, and 
recommendations as to treatment. This is done 
so carefully and so plainly that the farmer can 
readily recognize the different diseases and 
know how to treat them. 


FOR FARMER, AMATEUR, STUDENT AND TEACHER. 

The book was written to supply the every- 
day wants of the farmer. He will need it in 
growing ev-~y crop, for it enables him to dis- 
cover the latest methods and adapt them to his 
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surroundings. He will need it when insects 
or fungi threaten to destroy his crops. He will 
need it when he begins to fatten his stock for 
market, when he fertilizes his fields, sprays 
his orchards, plans his rotation, etc. 

And not only the farmer, but the amateur 
and student will find it valuable. The fact that 
it contains an accurate summary of all the agri- 
eultural work done in America and in Europe 
during the past 20 years will eventually make 
it a necessity for every library. 

For this same reason professors in agricultu- 
ral colleges, common and city school teachers 
and everyone who wants the latest and best 
methods and practice will find this book indis- 
pensable. Every town library should buy it, 
the library of every grange should contain it 
and it should be accessible to members of ev- 
ery farmers’ reading course. To the schools it 
will be most valuable, as it answers immediate- 
ly and authoritatively every probable question 
of an agricultural nature. 


THE COST WAS GREAT. 

Special pains have been taken to list the most 
important bulletins and reports published on 
each subject so that further and more detailed 
information can be obtained promptly if this 
seems desirable. This work represents a cost 
of many millions of dollars and years of labor 
of thousands of practical and scientific experts 
are summed up in this admirable work. 

The book is so arranged that any agricultural 
fact can be located without difficulty. In each 
division of agriculture the articles are grouped 
alphabetically. The table of contents is com- 
prehensive, but the index is the most complete 
ever made of agriculture, with cross references 
under scientific and common names. The Or- 
ange Judd Company will be glad to give more 
complete particulars concerning this Farmers’ 
Cyclopedia, and everyone who has anything to 
do with agriculture in any of its branches will 
be interested in looking up the matter. 


Dried Bog Mud for Fuel. 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 





My excursion of September, 1902, into the mud 
bogs near my seaside place in the vicinity of 
Boston, has developed into what now seems 
probably a revolution in the development of 
light, heat and power on a large scale. 

But it is of yet greater interest to a very 
large number of the farmers of the country who 
have fresh water .meadows on or near their 
places where the carbonaceous mud of the par- 
tially decayed grasses is often very deep. That 
mud can be converted into a substitute for coal 
or wood at very low cost. It will probably be 
cheaper for farmers to cut mud than to cut 
wood, and surely cheaper than to buy coal. .The 
briquets, easily made from this mud, while 
not containing as many thermal units or heat 
units as ordinary coal, will yet be a more effec- 
tive fuel in the cooking stove than any wood 
or coal can be, because it will develop a uniform 
moderate degree of heat with very little draft, 
or a high temperature if the draft is left on. 
I think it will be the ideal fuel for cooking. 

Any farmer can test his own mud. It only 
needs mechanical working, or what might be 
called ‘“‘chawing up,” in order to break up the 
vesicles that contain the hydro-carbon and dis- 
tribute this hydro-carbon in among the mass. 
The water will then evaporate and the mass will 
condense itself without any artificial compres- 
sion into a very solid fuel. Any farmer who 
wants to test this matter can run some mud 
through a meat-chopper once or twice (once will 
usually serve) and mold it in a biscuit pan, and 
either let it dry off on the kitchen shelf or in 
a corner of the kitchen, or hasten it a little 
with a moderate heat on the stove. 


Preparing Land for Fall Wheat. 





Where fall wheat is seeded on oat stubble or 
land which can be plowed, the work should be- 
gin as soon as possible. When the oats have 
been removed, begin plowing at once, no mat- 
ter if if be in early July. It is not advisable 
to plow when the ground is exceedingly hard 
if by waiting a week or two there is any pros- 
pect of rain. However, do not delay too long. 
Plow to a depth of 4 to 4% inches, being care- 
ful to do the work well. Allow the field to 
lie in this condition until weeds have started, 
then go over with a spading, disk or some deep 
working harrow which will kill the weeds, cre- 
ate a dust mulch and assist in keeping the seed- 
bed in the best possible condition. 

By seeding time in September or early Octo- 
ber the ground will have become compact and 
will be in the very best possible condition for 
receiving the grain. A great deal of the loss 
from freezing in winter wheat regions is caused 
by failure to plow until a short time before 
seeding. 

This, too, is the best method of keeping down 
weeds, especially persistent perennials. By 
plowing early and preventing any growth of 
consequence, the roots will die because of their 
failure to secure any nourishment through 
leaves. Such pests as Canada‘thistle, quack 
grass and the like can be killed out in a couple 
of years. 

As the time for seeding approaches, the work- 
ing of the ground will be governed largely by 
its condition. If Icose and open, it must be 
rolled and harrowed until all air spaces Fave 
been closed, all clods pulverized and all portions 
turned by the plow well compacted. Then by 
going over the field with a light harrow, a dust 
mulch will be created and the moisture retained 
until needed by the young plants. 

Many people think that by going over the 
fall wheat field two or three times, a crop next 
season is assured. No greater mistake could 
be made. If the ground is dry, it cannot be 
worked too often. The most successful farm- 
ers, those who have a yield of wheat every ycar 
with little loss from drouth or frosts, are those 
who give their winter wheat fields the best prep- 
aration. This has been demonstrated so often 
that it would seem unnecessary to have to re- 
peat it. Not only does the plant get a better 
start in the fall, but it has a more vigorous 
growth, is in better condition to withstand cold 
weather, receives an even supply of moisture 
and withstands attacks of disease and insects 
much better than on rough, loose land where it 
is impossible to secure the best growth, 

Seeding of the wheat in the middle west has 
been of late years delayed until the latter part 
of September and early October, some putting in 
their wheat as late as October 15. This has 
been necessary because of the ravages of the 
hessian fly, early fields suffering most from this 
pest. Of course it is not best to delay more 
than is absolutely necessary, for the reason that 
very sgrall wheat plants are more susceptible to 
injury than those of a larger growth. The prey- 
alence of the fly in the neighborhood should 
govern. If it has never been troublesome, seed- 
ing from the middle of September to October 1 
is the best time, but if present in even small 
numbers late seeding is safest. 

Select for seed one or two varities which have 
done best in your neighborhood. No recommen- 


. dation can be made for all sections of the coun- 


try, for the reason that varieties of wheat are 
rather local. About 1144 bushels per acre is the 
best amount. If a press drill can be used, so 
much the better. An ordinary hoe drill does 
very well, but should the season turn off dry 
directly after seeding, the wheat put in with 
a@ press drill will get a much better start 











Crop Problems. 


VIRGINIA EXPER 


Orchard Cover 


PRICE, 


PROF H. L. STA, 


Kindly advise me as to the best plan for seed- 
ing an orchard to crimson clover in the fall, 
clover following a crop of cowpeas. Orchard is 
in Virginia and will be kept clean cultiyated un- 
til July 1, then sown to cowpeas. These are not 
to be cut for hay, but are solely for soil im- 
provement. The clover is for a cover crop and 








c. B. SMITH 


born September 1, 1870, at Howardsville, 
St Joseph county, Mich. He attended school and 
worked on the farm until 19, when he entered 
the Michigan agricultural college, completing 
the four years’ course in 1894. He took post- 
graduate work at the same institution, securing 
an M S degree. Received appointment in 1896 
as associate editor in office of the experiment 
station, which position he still holds. The year 
i898 he spent in Germany studying agricuiture 
and the German language. He spends his sum- 
mers on a large Michigan farm, personally su- 
pervising all details. His splendid work in 
assisting in the preparation of the Farmers’ 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture gives him a high rank 
among scientific agriculturists, 


was 


to turn in. Can I sow the clover among the 
standing pea vines or would you first plow peas 
under? Would it do te mow the peas, use the 
vines for mulching the apple trees, and then put 
in clover with a cutaway harrow?—[F. C. Dun- 
can, West India Island. 

If this orchard is located in Piedmont or in 
the sections to the west of Piedmont, it will 
be necessary to sow cowpeas at an earlier date 
than July 1 if the crop is to mature. Crimson 
clover should be sown here from August 1 to 
15, depending on elevation. I would, therefore, 
advise, if the orchard mentioned is located in 
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this section, that it be given clean cultivation 
until about July 1, and that the clover be sown 
about four to six weeks later. It is never prac- 
ticable to sow these two crops together; nor is 
it practicable, even in the eastern part of the 
state, to follow peas with crimson clover when 
the first-mentioned crop is planted as late as 
July 1. 

In that section [ would advise that the or- 
chard be sown to peas and the crop allowed to 
mature. After maturing the vines could be cut 
for hay, or if the land is poor and in need of 
humus, it would probably be better to use them 
for mulching as suggested by your correspond- 
ent. The stubble should be left to protect soil 
during winter or else turned under and the land 
sown to rye. Crimson clover can be sown in 
eastern Virginia as late as September 1, and the 
crop will be ready to turn under early the fol- 
lowing March. 





Threshing Wheat in Oklahoma. 


R. L, PEEBLEY, OKLAHOMA COUNTY. 

Wheat is one of the principal crops grown in 
Oklahoma. While diversified farming is the 
general rule, more attention is paid to wheat 
than any other crop. Probably fully one-half 
of all tillable land is planted to wheat. 

Most farmers who grow a large acreage pre- 
fer to thresh from the shock. Generally wheat 
should stand in the shock five to ten days be- 
fore it is in good condition to thresh, depending 
of course upon the weather and the condition of 
the grain when cut. 
taking the grain from the shock and 
threshing it, the farmer pays 8 cents a bushel 
for wheat and 4 cents for oats. All he has to do 
is to haul his grain to the granary. The latest 
improved machines are used and have self- 
feeders, weighers and wind or cyclone stackers, 
When the farmer wants the straw well stacked, 
he places a man on the straw stack. 


For 


Good Results from Underdraining. 


Vv. T. LUNDVALL, 





AROOSTOOK COUNTY, ME. 

There are many benefits derived from under- 
draining. I get rid of the cold water that keeps 
the ground so wet and soft, also the stones, 
once for all time. Then they will never be in 
the way, in unsightly piles in the field or along 
the line fence, to harbor weeds and vermin. 
This I did last spring to fill up some gullies and 
an old pasture. 


For many years I had been troubled with a 


[5] 


large amount of water issuing from the side of 
a little knoll on the higher part of the farm. 
All this water washed over a large area before 
it finally reached to the woods. Last spring I 
had a man dig a drain from the large main to 
the knoll. I found the vein was about a half- 
inch in size, and was pouring out several gal- 
lons of water a minute, 

The ditch was filled nearly full of medium- 
sized stones and a thick covering of fir boughs 
put on top to keep the dirt from sifting down 


.among the rocks. Then enough dirt was thrown 


The rest was 
put in by plowing one way until all the dirt 
was leveled out. That place is dry now. I lay 
the bottom course loose and separate as possible 


on to hold the boughs in place. 





DR E. V. WILCOX 


was born in 1869 near Sugar Grove, Pa. He se- 
cured his collegiate education at Otterbein uni- 
versity, O. In 1890 was appointed assistant en- 
tomologist of the Ohio experiment station. In 
1891 he entered Harvard university, taking va- 
rious degrees, including that of Ph D in 1895. 
His work there was chiefly along zoological and 
botanical lines. He was appointed professor of 
biology of the Montana agricultural college in 
1896. In 1899 he reveived the appointment of as- 
sociate editor of Experiment Station Record at 
Washington. He has traveled widely and writ- 
ten many scientific and practical articles. His 
great work has been (in co-operation with Mr 
Smith) the writing of The Farmers’ Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture. 


to give the water as much room to flow through 
as I can and still not make an open trench, as 
that soon caves in. 
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por day with 
Ghe Watson 
Four Row Potato Sprayer 
Straddles 2rows, sprays 
4atatime. Wheels ad- 
just for different widths. 
Sprays to any fineness and gearing of pump to wheel of 
cart gives any pressure desired. Automatic agitator and 
suction strainer cleaner, It never spon Lange geo clo 
instruction and formula book shows the f: ~~ 
pire King, Orchard Monarch and other sprayers. mous art me . 


Field Force Pump Co,, 10 11th St.,Elmira, N.Y, 


Southwick 


Two Horse Full Circle 


BALING PRESSES “ 


make the solid compact bales 
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that fill cars and frei 

save freight. Its feed 
Capaci opening is 
Guaranteed almost double 
12 to 18 the size of others. 
tons a BOP” Low bridge—T inches 
day. high—for horses to step 


over. Strong, safe, light. 
Adapted to bank barns. 40 
Sizes and Styles, Hoi se and Steam 
Power, Wood or Steel Construction. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 
120 Main Ste, Sandwich, It. 

















TRIPLEX HAY BALER. SELF-FEEDER. LOW IN PRICE. 
for Hand, Horse or Beit Power. Leverage 40 to |. 
Bales quicker, easier and more solid than a y 
other. Also Grinding Mills, Water Wheels, Saw 
Mills, etc. DE LOACH MILL MFG. CO. Cat. Free. 
NEW YORK Box 928, Atianta, Ga. ST. Louis 


The Hay Baler 


which is ina m class by itself. 











i bale fastest and best 

ag PRESSES a wat ping and 
morhet. Larges Openings. 

a ee powers, 38 styles and sizes. ~@_ &,-*% Mme 
standard ofthe world. Get the free Eli catalogue. 


Calling Piow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, II. 














Built for Business 


Farquhar engines and boilers are built for hard 
knocks and durability on the road as well as at 

work, They have every improvement that ex- 
perience has shown to be of = For general 


See our Exhibit in “ sae ti 
Palace of Agricul- FAR UHAR 
t. Louis. 


ture, St. 
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SAW | MILLS 
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Pecan Trees and Nuts Buddct ,srafted ang 
years old.) THE G.M.BACON PECAN CO. (Inc.), Dewitt, Ga. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 





Hairy Vetch as an Orchard Cover Crop. 


JOSEFH TWEDDLE, ONTARIO, CAN, 





Having grown a small quantity of 
sand or hairy vetch the past three sea- 
sons, my experience leads me to bhe- 
lieve it to be the most valuable and 
useful winter cover crop for orchards 
I have ever tried. In the _ spring 


of 1900 I procured 50 pounds of 
seed for $5. It was advertised as an 
annual. I plowed three-fourths of an 


acre of rich, black soil, away from one- 
year peach trees and sowed the 50 
pounds of seed on the piece, expect- 
ing to get a few bushels of seed in Au- 
gust of the same year. This I expect- 
ed to sOw as a cover crop in part of my 
crchard the same fall, 

In this I was disappointed, as the 
seedsman failed to say it should be 
sown in the fall or summer and grown 
as fall rye or wheat, However, within 
a week the crop came up well except 
one dry corner, where the seed lay 
sound and dry. With a good rain three 
weeks later, it all came up, showing 
the seed to be a safe and strong ger- 
minator. The plants grew rapidly with 
favorable showery conditions. By mid- 
summer it was a mass of vines 3 feet 
deep, and just breaking into a purple 
bloom, borne on spikes 4 to 5 inches 
long. I watched with interest for the 
pods to form, to be followed by the 
ripening of the crop, but alas! I was 
disappointed and the crop continued to 
grow and bloom until winter set in. 


LET IT REMAIN OVER WINTER. 


I concluded to allow the crop to re- 
main as it was through the winter. 
With the first light snow, the crop, hav- 
ing been partially wilted by frost, set- 
tled down in a thick mass 2 to 3 inches 
thick. It made a great protection from 
frost and incidentally for field mice, 
which seemed to be there in great 
numbers. They soon girdled some of 
the young peach trees, but tar paper 
protectors applied immediately  pre- 
vented further trouble. In the spring 
the vetch failed to grow except a strip 
around the edge about a foot wide, and 
a spot where I had cut the green feed 
for my cows in August, 1900. One side 
of the piece, which was much drier 
soil than the other, had some live vetch. 
On these spots a small proportion of 
the plants grew and spread rapidly. 
Where mowed off in August, a greater 
percentage lived. April and May being 
very wet, the crop in the lower part 
seemed worst killed. In addition, the 
thick covering of dead vines held the 
water to such an extent that I found 
more than 50% of the young peach 
trees dead. 

While on either side in uncovered 
land, well ridged up, all the trees were 
in good, healthy condition. Had this 
land been left ridged to the trees, I 
think less damage would have followed. 
The balance of the crop matured in 
July and was harvested. The vines 
completely smothered out all weeds, etc, 
The plant had a good, strong tap root, 
an abundance of fiber and far more 
and larger nodules than any clover root 
I ever saw. In some cases, when dig- 
ging up the roqts, a number of small, 
white lumps like potatoes, % an inch 
in diameter, would roll out. Upon 
closer examination I found they were 
masses of nodules, thus showing the 
quantity of nitrogen in the plant. 

PLOWING UNDER IN AUTUMN. 

Tt proved just possible, late in the 
fall, to plow this crop under with a 
strong jointer plow, set deep with a 
sharp revolving coulter. Sometimes the 
coulter would not cut through the vines 
ond had to be dragged back. The roots 
were alsohard to cut and made a heavy 
draft on the team. I tried this to as- 
sure myself that it could be plowed un- 
der. When cut green, this feed was 
relished by horses, but especially by 
the cows. The crop would have made 
four tons of cured hay to the acre, This 
would be of great value to the soil if 
plowed under green for the nitrogen 
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and humus. In a few years, with an 
annual crop, it would make ordinary 
soils too rich for orchard culture. This 
will not cause consternation among or- 
chardists, as it is easy to omit a few 
crops until the soil needs it again. 
The confidence gained by this crop 
led me tq sow ten pounds seed August 
15, 1900, on one-third of an acre. This 
was an error, however, as twice as 
much per acre should have been sown. 
One end of this piece was sandy loam, 
the other clay loam, all poor soil. I 
applied a good coating of stable ma- 
nure on one side. All was ridged to the 
young peach trees, sown broadcast and 
harrowed. The growth at the begin- 
ning of winter, on the manured part, 
mostly covered the ground with a thick 
matted carpet of green, but on the un- 
manured part the growth was not so 
good, much bare ground showing be- 
tween plants. The winter was an ordi- 
nary one, much of the time without 
snow. The freezing and thawing raised 
some of the plants slightly, especially 
where a little water had stood. The 
balance of the crop wintered in good 
condition, showing it to be perfectly 
hardy, where water is kept off. This is 
especially true where sown thick and 
early, say July 25, with one to 1% bush- 
els per acre. Always aim to have the 
ground thoroughly covered for winter. 


GETS AN EARLY START, 


The growth started early in spring, 
at same time as rye, and soon covered 
all bare spots. The wet weather seem? 
ed to agree with it after growth start- 
ed. By July 25, 1901, the crop was ripe 
and cut. Very little difference could 
be seen between the manured and un- 
manured portions, or on the clay or 
sandy soils. The straw was from 6 to 
10 feet long. We threshed nine bushels 
seed from one large, two-horse load, 
gathered from the two plots. A fair 
estimate would be three bushels from 
the remainder of the 1900 spring sow- 
ing, and six bushels from the August, 
1900, sowing of ten pounds seed. This 
would indicate 20 bushels per acre for 
at least a good crop. This would pro- 
duce seed at about 75 cents per bushel. 
I wished to have a full supply of seed 
for my own orchards of oyer 50 acres 
and sowed nine bushels of seed I raised. 


Being busy with building operations, 1- 


did not get it sowed till September 7, 
which is too late. The seed came up 
good, but a severe drouth following, 
left the growth very small. We had 
some zero weather that winter, with- 
out snow. 

EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS. 

My experience, so far, shows vetch 
does better heve than we had expected. 
No mice seem to infest the August 
sowing... There being no seed in it and 
not so much protection from cold, the 
mice let it alone. The crop does nearly 
all its growing in fall and spring. It 
does not therefore interfere with the 
season of growth or the cultivation of 
the tree. If sown in July and plowed 
under the following May 15 to 20, it 
should obviate the need of using sta- 
ble manure in fruit growing. By sow- 
ing early in the spring in some soils, 
leaving a strip say 10 feet wide at each 
row of bearing trees, to be cultivated, 
until July or later, the moisture could 
be saved. Sowing the vetch thick- 
ly in drills, about 30 inches apart, and 
cultivating it until all the ground is 
covered, might conserve the moisture. 
The vetch crop would completely shade 
the ground and protect it from evap- 
oration, wind and sun. 

Our seed weighed 64 pounds per bush- 
el. I found it necessary to run the 
thresher at half speed to keep from cut- 
ting or splitting the seed. Some vetches 
seem to have a bad habit of becoming 
weeds and are very hard to be got rid 
of, but this one is dead, root and all, 
when ripe. It shells easily when being 
cut and handled. It will reseed itself, 
unless plowed under deep, either before 
growing or any time before it ripens 
its seed sufficiently to grow. In any 
case it is good feed. 


Best Market Packages for Apples, 
PROF W. M, MUNSON, 


The selection of packages in which to 
market choice fruit is often a factor of 
no small importance in the returns, at 
the present time this question is large. 
ly a question of whether boxes or bar- 
rels shall be used for our best apples, 
Upon this point there are wide differ. 
ences of opinion. But certain it is that 
whatever the style of package, the Size 
should be uniform, so that the buyer 
may know just what he is paying for, 

There can be no doubt that, in the 
majority of cases, consumers prefer the 
box to the barrel, as an apple package, 
for various reasons. In the first place 
the fear of “‘deaconing” is very general, 
and not wholly without reason, The 
opportunity for such a disreputable 
practice is much smaller when the box 
is used. Another, and in some cases 
stronger, argument against the barrel 
is its size. Many a man would buy a 
bushel or a half bushel of choice fruit 
who could not afford a barrel, or who 
would have no use for so large a quan- 
tity. The term barrel is also of very 
indefinite significance. It may refer to 
the straight sided cement cask, the 
typical apple barrel of regulation size, 
or the generous flour barrel. The buyer 
is never certain which size he will get 
when giving an order. The original 
cost of packages is, however, in favor 
of the barrel. 

The size of boxes also varies consid- 
erably and should be regulated by law, 
The bushel box used quite commonly in 
Chicago is 11%x11'%%x18 inches inside 
measurements, and is indorsed for 
strictly fancy fruit. The Canadian box 
is 101%4x11%4x22 inches inside. The Cali- 
fornia box, on the other hand, is only 10 
x11x20 inches in the clear; thus hold- 
ing only about 40 pounds fruit. The 
northwestern fruit growers’ associa- 
tion, embracing Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and British Columbia, 
have adopted the standard size of 10% 
x111%4x18 inches in “he clear. Some of 
the Colorado growers have adopted a 
size which seems one of the best. This 
fis 1114x11%x18 inches in the clear and 
holds about 51 pounds Winesap or other 
choice apples and 44 pounds Ben Davis, 
or just a little more than a bushel. The 
sides, top and bottom of this box are 
made of %4-inch boards and the ends of 
13-16-inch with a cleft on each en4, 


Concerning its use, Mr J. H., Crowley 
of Colorado says: “In packing we put 
the top and cleats on, face with double 
faces, then fill in full; lay bettom 
boards on, put in press and nail bot- 
tom; turn bex over and stamp name 
and variety on end to show face side 


up. For fancy apples8 we pack in lay- 
ers, four layers and four tiers. In stor- 
ing, hauling, or loading on cars, the 
boxes should be cleated in tiers. This 
box, or one very nearly like it, is the 
coming package.” 

From these and other reports it will 
be seen that there is neeed of some 
agreement as to the size of boxes used, 
In almost every instance where boxes 
have been used both shipper and con- 
sumer have been pleased with the re- 
sults. May we not, with advantage to 
all concerned, put our strictly fancy 
Spys, ~ Kings, Baldwins and _ other 
highly colored fruits in such attractive 
form that they shall command quick 
sales at a great advance over the gen- 
eral market? 


——_ 





Modern Cider Machinery—The ma- 
chinery designed for heavy.-work, such 
as making cider, should be carefully 
selected. This can be done by carefully 
studying the 1904 catalog of the Boomer 
& Boschert Press Co of Syracuse, N Y. 
This concern has been in business for 
many years, and is thoroughly reliable. 
The very best and latest cider’machin- 
ery is manufactured, and any reader of 
this journal should not buy a _ cider 
press without first writing for the 
Boomer & Boschert catalog. This will 
enable him to select his cider machin- 
ery with discrimination. 
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Growing and Marketing Celery. 


w. E. ANDREWS, MICHIGAN. 


“ Everyone knows that Kalamazoo, 
Mich, is a celebrated celery region, Al- 
most all the Kalamazoo celery farms 
are omatis five acres being about the 
average. The majority of growers are 
renters, paying annually $30 or $40 cash 
pet Considering the high market 
value of such land, about $300 an acre, 
the high rental is perhaps not so sur- 
pris 

N y all the growers are Holland- 
on nest, industrious, frugal folk who 
say snd do much. During a visit 
there last summer I failed to see or 
hear of even one American celery grow- 
er in the Kalamazoo district. There 
m » such men there, but if so I did 
no to find them. Whether the 
"fa f Kalamazoo celery is mostly 
jue to local conditions or to local abil- 
ity i workmen, is a problem. Surely 
these rkmen are wonderfully skillful, 
1 ng nd patiently systematic, 
T} i their celery plants seem to 
u 1 each other perfectly. There 
is ving, however, that the local 

) rreatly favor this important 
Kalamazoo industry. 

ERY SOIL VERY BLACK. 
typical celery field is ale 
y rp toastranger. Ata dis. 
t s looks black, wet and 
sos i you instinctively think of 
! t and rubber boots, In truth 
+] is k, the blackest kind of 

1 \r tis damp. But it is not 

s it soggy. It is a most pe- 
_ els moist, but no water 
( ueezed out. It is exceedinzly 
lig porous and spongy; and 
it to b omposed largely of hu- 
n lecayed vegetable matter. Walk 
ov Your feet sink lightly into 
th , Spongy mass, but no mud or 
so u You seem to be walke 
ing i. thick moss carpet, rather than 
| i of dirt 
elery fields are thoroughly 
di i, nevertheless. Not, as a rule, 
wi underdrains, but with careful- 
ly planned and cared for open ditches, 
Th ire vitally essential, for the Kale 
am ) fields are all on low ground sub. 
ject to overflows at certain times, De- 
Spite these drains, the growers Occae- 
sionally suffer partial crop losses dur- 
ing exceptional seasons, 
PROFIT IN CELERY GROWING, 

The iverage celery field in this dis- 
tri pays a net profit, above rental, 
ope ng .and marketing expenses, of 
about $100 per acre during normal sea- 
so This seems an inadequate sum 
wh you figure the value of the land, 
the smaliness of the farms, the hard 
work involved, and the prestige enjoyed 
by the product But the growers ap- 
pear to be satisfied, happy and con- 
ter j 

The majority of growers raise their 
own celery plants in hotbeds, the va- 
riety most in favor being White Plume, 
The most popular late varieties seem 
to be Long Keeper and Winter Queen, 


there is no local variety of peculiar dis- 


tinction or value. The plants are trans- 
Planted to the field by hand. The rows 
iY ng and absolutely straight. Culti- 


vation proceeds in the usual way and 





} i weed is allowed to grow. Next 

the operation called handling, 
tI is, gathering the sprawling leaves 
of a plant together into compact, up- 
right form, and holding in place by hill- 
l up sufficient soil on two sides. This 
produces a tall, compact plant instead 
of low, disjointed one, 


BLANCHING CELERY. 
slanching is omplished shortly bee 


f the marketing period, by standing 
Wide boards on edge on each side of the 
celery row. Stakes hold the boards in 


e. Boards insure cleaner celery and 
less work than the earth blanching 
n hod 


ke 


a well-regulated field the celery is 


GARDEN 


found in all stages of development, from 
summer to late fall. Two or three 
crops are gathered each season from 


the same land, and the work never 
ceases until the ground is frozen. Much 
of the work is done by women, and the 


fields always look neat and thrifty. 
HILLING THE FALL AND WINTER CROP, 
The fall and early winter crop is usu- 
ally hilled up with soil until only the 
top leaves of the plants show above 
ground. This serves two purposes. It 
blanches the celery, and it protects the 
plants from frost. This hilling up is ac. 
complished with a two-winged hilling 
machine drawn by one horse. The very 
late crop is banked to resist severe cold. 
The banking process consists of dig- 
ging fully grown plants and setting 
them upright, roots and all, in a wide 
row. This thicK mass of plants about 
a foot wide and as long as desirel, is 
held in place with boards while men 
with shovels bank soil on both sides of 
the row. Then the boards are pulled 
out, more soil is shoveled on, until only 
the plant tops can be seen. Over the 
tops some straw is laid and held in 
place by an occasional shovelful of soil. 
More soil or straw is added from week 


AND CROPS 


ture, the experiments have always been 


failures. There is as yet no good reason 
to believe that its cultivation in Mexico 
will prove any more successful than it 
has in other countries. It has been 
estimated that 1000 different species of 
rubber trees contain rubber, though 
commercial quantities have been ob- 
tained from only 40 or 50. 

It has been found by experimenters 
in other countries that a rubber-pro- 
ducing tree which will flourish in any 
given locality will not necessarily yield 
rubber. Para wild rubber is worth 
about 50% more on the market than the 
few pounds of rubber from the culti- 
vated Castilloa elastica which have 
thus far been marketed. 

ee oOE-———i‘_‘_OSOOC—S— 


Crop Prospects Are Brighter. 





The month of June was character- 
ized by weather conditions that were 
almost ideal for a growth and develop- 
ment of small grains throughovt the 
central west. There was ample mois- 
ture and temperatures were only mod- 
erately high, thus favoring vigorous 
stalk growth and head development. 
The crop of wheat has stooled remark- 
ably well, so that the stand is much 





KALAMAZOO CELERY READY FOR CRATING 


to week, as may be needed. Thus stored, 
this late crop can be marketed leisurely 
and safely. 

A peculiar thing about this business 
is the fact that experienced growers 
consider it necessary to apply heavy 
annual dressings of stable manure to 
a soil which already appears to be the 
essence of richness. To look at it you 
would say that it would not need any 
fertilizer for 50 years. 

The total Kalamazoo celery output is 
enormous and it is shipped by express 
to all parts of the country. 


— > S- —_ ——_ 


Rubber Plantations Not Practica: 

In spite of repeated warnings from 
a great variety of sources, school teach- 
ers, preachers and other persons work- 
ing on small salaries in the United 
States continue to invest their savings 
in rubber companies about which they 
know nothing. According to Vice Con- 
sul Conley of Mexico, theoretically, 
rubber culture is a very alluring prop- 
osition, but thus far it has not yielded 
any practical results. 

The cultivation of rubber is based 
upon the supposition that the supply 
of wild rubber will one day be exhaust- 
ed or greatly curtailed, but this hypoth- 
esis is entirely uncertain. The regions 
from which the supply now comes are 
still largely unexplored, and the dis- 
covery of new areas of rubber-bearing 
vegetation is not infrequent, and may 
continue for many years. 

Rubber was experimented with for 
years in other countries before its culti- 

vation was undertaken in Mexico, and, 
according to a recent report of the 
United States department of agricul- 





better than was anticipated earlier in 
the season and local returns now indi- 
cate a fair rate of yield, even in fields 
that were regarded as fit to be plowed 
up in April. 

Oats harvest is near at hand, with 
previous conditions fully upheld and 
with every prospect of a fair average 
rate of yield. As a rule, straw is re- 


rate of yield. Corn is reported 
small in growth, its backward p0od- 
sition being the result of lack of 
high temperatures during the month 
of June. The stand, however, is 
quite as good as usual, in spite of the 


necessity for replanting on account of 
poor seed. The color is satisfactory, 
and with the exception of some locali- 
ties in the Missouri valley, where too 
much rain has interfered with cultiva- 
tion, fields are generally clean and well 
worked and the plant vigorously rooted, 
The potato crop is later than usual in 
growth on account of cool weather dur- 
ing June, but vines are vigorous and in 
high color and general indications 
favored a moderately high condition of 
the crop the opening of this month. 
Fruit promise contineus fine, with a 
large apple crop in sight in most of the 
western orchard districts. 
bina shen 
Ponce. Cutters, Saws, Farm Pow- 
s--A splendid line of these imple- 
aia is made by the Smalley Mfg Co 
of Manitowoc, Wis. This company has 
for a number of years placed on the 
market farm machinery of the highest 
type, including in addition to the kinds 
already made, corn shellers, tread pow. 
ers, etc. In fact, everything wanted in 
the line of wood sawing, fodder cutting 
and power machinery can be had of 
this company. Write for catalog and 
prices, stating that this journal asked 
you to do so. 
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Roar 
San Save-a bet ef Mone _fan_increase Your Comforts! 
Can_increase Your Profits! 


If you are interested in those things 
we'd like to send you our new book about 


ELECTRIC ** Wiieets 
ELECTRIC ""%i%50n 


a) More thana miliion and a quarter of them are 
in use and several hundred thousand farmers say 
that they are the best investment they ever made, 
They'll save you more money, more work, give bet- 
ter service and greater satisfaction than any other 
metal wheel made—because They're Made Better. 
By every test they are the best. Spokes united to 
the hub. If they work loose, your money back, 
Don’t buy wheels nor wacon until you read our 
book. It may save you many dollars and it’s free, 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Box 86 Quincy, Ils. 
























shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro's, Louisiana, Ma, 





apples and 
them to market 


for your a 
fruit. Sen 


in our Ventilated Ship- 

4 ping Boxes. Customers can 
3 how sound and fair they 
9c each per hundred 


Ask for free booklet No. 14 















MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


CoemeR & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO. 


216 West Water &t., 
SYRACUSE, NX. ¥. 

















sprays 4 to 6 rows, any wie, wt th Gnest mist or 
€ 


nee atone pessee®. Constant h powereneneed 

both wheels, no lost motion. Mechanica! 
- A new era in ra sonnes thorough epearipee 
ee Se te ts and vines. Write 
today for free book of Fellcoupeen 


E.C. feoun &Co., 268 State oy n. 


kills Prairie Dogs, 
66 *?Woodehucks ,Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the 


e grind slow but 
exceeding}y small.” So the wervil, but you can 


stop her, Fuma Carbon Bisulphide”’’s, ters 


rind with 
fp WARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Fortunes in this plant. Easily 

crown, Roots and seeds for sale. 

Room in your garden. Plant in 

Fall. Booklet and Magazine, 4c. 
" 


OZARK GINSENG CO., DEPT.J-7, JOPLIN, MO. 


“Investigate the Monarch” 

Hydraulic Press before 

buying. Special Con- 

struction, Added Con- 

veniences, Maximum 
PR ESS eo Capacity and Results. 

Catalogue free. 
MONARCH “MACHINERY COMPANY, 

41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


Sale—Leading varieties, caretany packed with 
ad in baskets. F. 0. B. here. Write for prices. 
Cash with order. Viants ready about June_ 15. 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N.Y. 
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eataloene “ buying. 
YDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 
umist., MT, GILEAD, OHIO. 
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THREE BILLION DOLLARS LOST 





by the farmers of the dairy world is a fair estimate of the losses sus- 
tained by antiquated methods and the use of inferior cream separators 
in the days gone by. Why contribute to this enormous loss longer? 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 
STANDS WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
as the cleanest skimming machine in the world. Official records 


prove it. 

The U. S. will last a lifetime; is light running, has a practical 
low down milk tank, all gearing enclosed. See this machine and 
you will be convinced of its superior construction. 

Descriptive catalogues free for the asking. 


We have the atone, transfer points: Portland, Me., Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont., 
Buffalo, N. ¥.,L@ Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, we Chicago, Ill, Sioux City, Ia., Omaha, Neb., Kansas City, Mo. 
Address all letters to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 













Who Wants the 
Best. 


Endless 
; Manure Spreader 
_ ds ali kinds 
ald, ett rts aes 


, a = FS 
‘Will also spread compost, lime, land plaster, salt, wood ashos, and in every case do it quicker, betterand more evenly 
than it can be done by hand. Spreads as much manure in one day as fifteen men can load and spread by hand and the job is 
much better when done. Spreads the largest load a team can haulin2to4 minutes, It makes the same amount of manure go 
three times as fas and at the same time produce better results, Made ls 4 slzes—30, 60,70 and 100 bushels capacity. 


REGULATED feonthtcr'on poor spots 3 to23ioads peracre. ENDLESS APRON baci ’into position ‘with cramie 
COMBINED HOOD AND END GATE Cxenctai'ising Zdcks, stones, etc. Front wheels cut under and machiag 
can be turnedin its own length. It saves time, labor and pa te Sane por Goiote a "Makes oil eng om jy | 
spreads it so evenly that it is immediately available for plant food, ‘Ask your dealor or send to us for free catalogue. 


SMITH MANURE SPREADER CO. 16-18 sourTH CLINTON ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 













Strongest and most satisfactory ensilage machine built. No 
silo owner can afford to do witho::t the New Smalley fpecial 
No. 18. No fear of breakages. The gears on this machine are 
as heavy as those on our No. 26 machine, Largest capacity. 

uickest and cleanest work. Fills any silo. Smalley Safety 
Blower elevates up to 50 feet. Cheaper than chain carriers. 
Saves time and labor, Catalog explains the strong points of 
the SMALLEY and proves it the best machine. Write for it. 


SMALLEY MFC. CO.,Box X Manitowoc, Wis. 

























e-0~ AMERICAN 
MANURE SPREADERS 


hold from 50 to 100 bushels. Spread just as thin or 
thick, fine or coarse as ground requires. Don’t have to 
stop team to make change, Most substantial, largest 
capacity, lightest draft. fg 
FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. “ 


American Harrow Go. 
Cf DETROM. mich ere 


















The Manure Spreader which re- 
sults from 25 years experi 
ence in building. _ 
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les Manure ues. 


For 25 years we have manufactured the Kemp Manure | and Apron, Automatic Return of Apron, Devite to Regulate 
eader. ‘Itis the machine that made mechanical spreading | Quantity of Manure Spread, etc. 

manure a success. Its fame has become world wide. We It H dli isall from the seat. Tt spreads any 

facture it in its imr dform, The “Success” em- S Manaling quantity per acre, changes to fast or 

bodies all the advantages of the celebrated Kemp, with certain | slow Instantly, unloads in 3 to 6 minutes, stops apron and 

improvements, Which make it the unquestioned peer of all | ceases spreading while beater revolves full speed for bridge 





ers. ot 2 fall and swale crossings, ~*~ in inet thle f ‘ane 
S aon? is the sp ing o no mat- U s the best possible from materials 
Its Mission ter what the character or condition, and Construction joven best by experience, Every part 
all commercial fertilizers. Makes the manure go twice as far | positive amd perfect working; draft thelightest,least breakages 
and secures better results, Its ened and repairs. sadeta 4 fon. e orahnunips 
e are ve in character, tested ‘o replace free any part breakin: m de- 
S cial Features call peeves thoroughly practi- Guarantee fective material or Dokmenshign 
cal, Among them are its Beater Freeing Device, Direct Chain The Success Catalogue fully describing and showing why 
Gearing of Beater, Control and Working of Beater } superior, with valuable chapter on fertilizing, mailed free. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MFG. CO., Box 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








THE POULTRY YARD 





A Woman’s Success with Poultry. 
MABEL R. CORNELL, NEW YORK. 


For 20 years or more our ‘“‘main crop” 
has been chickens, or rather, eggs. I 
find it the one branch of farming in 
which a woman is absolutely inde- 
pendent of outside help, there being 
nothing too hard about the work for 
her to do if necessary. One of the first 
things to be considered is the proximity 
to steady markets, for upon,the market 
depends much of the success of the 
enterprise. I have about 500 hens, prin- 
cipally White Leghorns. 

As a means of getting customers at 
home other than the usual outlet of the 
grocery store, I should advise putting 
up a small sign “Eggs for Sale” and 
if one has a flock large enough to war- 
rant, arrange to supply families or a 
first-class grocer or restaurant in your 
nearest city. One must be reasonably 
sure of eggs all winter, however, and 
in order to have them the condition of 
the houses must be carefully consid- 
ered and the best methods of feeding 
studied closely. 

I have five houses in use now. The 
niain one is 115 feet long and 14 feet 
wide with an annex 40 by 15 feet, hav- 
ing a glass front scratching room fac- 
ing the south. Except for the first 
room which is two stories high and 
contains the furnace, feed bins and 
mixing tub, this house has a dirt floor 
which is kept clean and dry and cov- 
ered with a plenty of dry leaves. The 
next room has a constant supply of 
pure spring water brought through 
pipes and allowed to drop slowly all the 
time. The next two are small build- 
ings connected by a long scratching 
shed. One of these has a double deck 
arrangement allowing of two sets of 
nests, thereby accommodating a much 
larger number than the house would 
otherwise hold, as the scratching room 
gives them plenty of floor space. The 
other two are small buildings intended 
for brooder houses, but used as the size 
or the flock increases, 

In packing the eggs for market great 
care must be taken to have them at- 
tractively packed, perfectly clean and 
absolutely fresh. To accomplish these 
ends my eggs are gathered twice a day, 
and every egg as carefully washed and 
dried as the daintiest piece of china. 
This means a great deal of work, but 
the additional price obtained more than 
compensates. Five cents per dozen 
above the highest market quotations is 
a fair equivalent for such eggs, the 
consumer paying the express. 

ts me ae 
Some Homemade Contrivances. 
MRS GEORGE A. JACOBY, KENTUCKY. 





I have had coops made from shoe 
boxes. The floor is made separate, also 
roof, which when chicks require any at- 
tention can be lifted off and you have 
the hen and her brood where you can 
get at them without any trouble. I 
use one of these for a hen and 15 or 20 
chicks. 

I have a pen fenced with poultry net- 
ting and opening out into grass field. 
I put all hovers in this pen and can 
confine the mother hens there at any 
time when it is stormy or until dew 
is off of grass. The chicks run out and 
in at pleasure. In this pen I have feed- 
ing coops, drinking fountains, grit 
hoxes, dust bath and shade to protect 
the chicks from. sun. 

For young chicks I have a coop with 
@ wire run attached, through the 
meshes of which the little chicks run at 


will. But the mother hen is always, 


kept in coop until they are two weeks 
old, when I let them have run of grass 
field in pretty weather. 

I also use colony houses made from 
large strong dry goods boxes for chicks 
when weaned and for my breeding 
yards. For breeders they have drop- 
ping board and roost poles in rear with 
nests under dropping board, but open- 
ing outside in rear instead of inside of 
house. The colony house is raised 





about a foot from ground and placeq on 
legs, making a good shading and dust. 
ing place underneath. The whole front 
is a door with a screwed panel aboyn 
right under roof projection, with a hood 
for protection in stormy weather. The 
interior arrangement is fitted into 
cleats and is easily removed for a thor. 
ough cleaning. When these houses have 
done service for breeders. I can re. 
move board forming back of nests, 
using same to enlarge dropping board, 
_ 


Provide Shade in Duck Runs. 


G. A. M’FETRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Ducks must have shade in hot 
weather. The heat will prove fatal to 
them, especially when they are fat. [I 
have seen them fall over, work in 
spasms for a few seconds and then die 
from the heat. It is a good idea to 
have shade over part of their runs 
only, as too much shade is a bad thing, 
especially after a long wet spell. Shade 
should be so arranged that the sun will 
shine on the ground some part of the 
day to dry out the ground. 

If their runs are kept clean during 
the dry weather, they will not get so 
sloppy when it rains. If there is a low 
place in their runs where surface water 
will iie they will dabble through it un- 
til they are the color of the ground, 
Such places should be filled with sand, 
Try to keep the surface even and some- 
what slanting in order to drain off. A 
level surface is not so desirable as a 
moderate slope so that all surface water 
may run off. Sandy soil is much better 
than loam. 

Every fall the division fences should 
be taken up and the runs plowed, 
which will give the frost a chance to 
purify the soil. Should it not be con- 
venient to plow them, the spade or 
grubbing hoe should be used. If the 
surface is not loosened it will become 
so solid and cemented over that the 
surface water will not soak in, thus 
keeping the runs damp from one rain 
until another. This is not so much the 
case on sandy soil as it is on loam, but 
even sandy soil will get heavy if not 
kept clean and turned under each year. 

——_“>———- 

Cochins vs Wyandots—I have raised 
Cochins and Wyandots side by side for 
some years and have found that the 
Cochins lay more eggs per hen in a year 
than the Wyandots. I had a number of 
pullets of each breed that were hatched 
the same day and raised together, one 
flock in either half of the same house, 
The Cochins began laying in December, 
and by the time the Wyandots started, 
which was in March, had laid over 200 
eggs. They also weighed two pounds 
each more than the Wyandots.—[H. K. 
Lac Torette, Genesee County, Mich. 


Grade Your Eggs—Eggs oftentimes 
are not graded enough. I have seen 
dealers make three or four grades out 
of one case. They will bring better re- 
turns if graded and marked fancy 
brown, brown, hennery, dirties and 
small or seconds.—[W. T. Wolloff, Es- 
sex County, Mass. 





Lice on Sitting Hens—dAfter hens 
have sat for three or four days I dust 
them with insect powder and again 
from the 12th to the 15th day, and then 
just before hatching. When through 
hatching, the hen and chicks are thor- 
oOugly dusted with it.—[{F. J. Kniffin, 
Schuyler County, N Y. 


Keep Flies Away from Stock—No 


better method of protecting animals 
from flies can be devised than 
that of using ‘“Shoo-Fly,” mannu- 
factured by the Shoo-Fly Mfg Co 
of Philadelphia. It has keen tried 
from California to Maine, and 
gives satisfaction in every instance. 
Charles McDiarmid of Hemet, Cal, 
says: “I have used Shoo-Fly fer 
several years with great success. It 
not only keeps off the flies, but heals 
skin diseases and running sores.” A 
postal card sent to the Shoo-Fly com- 
pany will secure full particulars for 
readers of this journal. 
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Barns and Shelters for Swine. 
SOULE, TENN EXPER STA. 
Hog barns need cost but very little in 
the south, owing to the mildness of the 
climate and to the fact that the animals 
do much hetter if kept as much as 
seat j he open range. The build- 
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yssible in t 
possible 
ings should be situated in a grass lot of 
1erable size, depending on the 


consia “i . 
number of hogs to be maintained, so as 


to be convenient of Access at all times. 
should face the south and may be 


Th 4 

aaa d in on three sides if deemed nec- 
? ry. The house should be divided 
into pens of convenient size, which may 
pe 8x10 or 10x12 feet. Some of these 


should be especially reserved for 
yrood sows at the time of farrowing 

1 should have a board 6 inches wide 
re rely fastened to the walls on three 
sid ibout 6 inches above the ground. 
nhis wil protect the young pigs and 
-ent the sow from lying on them. 
r feeding trough may be V-shaped 
and have a board placed across the top 
to vent the hogs from getting into it 
" » eating. It may be built in the 
{ of a manger and arranged so as to 


pens 
ul 


1 from the outside or set on the floor 
pen. It is best to build it in 

tl rm of a permanent manger, as the 
feed n be put in easier and the trough 
di i and cleaned to better advan- 


lildings should be situated on 2 

of ground provided with 

¢ irainage: Where a large number 

o rood sows are kept, small yards 

constructed at the back of 

the farrowing pens to permit them t9 

ta xercise in bad weather and before 

{ tle pigs can follow them out on 

nge. A dirt floor will be as satis- 

f ) as anything else and sufficient 

bedding should be kept in the pens at 

all times to keep them dry and clean. A 

small quantity of some strong disin- 

nt should be scattered about the 

! once a week and they should be 

d out often enough to keep them 

in the best sanitary condition, as it is 
t only sure way of fighting disease. 

\ shed of the kind suggested, with a 

» roof, can be built very cheaply 

ieed. In one end of the barn a feed 

should be constructed so as to 

the feed convenient to the ani- 

to constitute a large 

nn of the food, build a platform in 

ns about 4 or 5 feet high, on 

‘ to store the grain. Then if the 

] ire fed a little corn each day, they 

ome home to sleep at night, so 

onditions can be observed 


high, dry piece 


s i be 


If corn is 


that their 
i any sick animals given immediate 
tion, which will often prevent the 
s id of disease, as in the case of an 


0 yrreak of cholera. 


Hog barns may be constructed in in- 


numerable forms to suit the faney or 

umstances of the individual. The 
individual farrowing pen is the one pre- 
ferred by most breeders and may be 


tructed on the principai of the 


] shed already described. If a 
more elaborate barn seems desirable, it 
! be constructed after the plan of 
t! one now in use on the university 
f n, shown in the accompanying illus- 
t ion. It is 18x80 feet with a feed 
room in one —s 16x18 feet, and 16 pens, 


7X8 feet, and a 4-foot passage down the 
center. Eight these pens are intend- 
ed for fattening animals and are suffi- 


t size to accommodate four or five 


large hogs. The feeding troughs are 

tionary. Hinged gates are swung 
from above directly over them, so ad- 
justed that the feeding can be done 
from the outside. 


The doors to the pens are 4 feet wide 
nd opposite each other, so that if de- 
sirable, hogs can be transferred across 
the passage to the open yards without 
any difficulty. The building is capable 
of housing and caring for a large num- 
ber of hogs where a breeding herd is 
maintained, or it would be equally use- 
ful and advantageous on a farm where 
pork production was the chief end in 
View. The completed building cost $400. 
Aside from having a few farrowing 








LIVE STOCK 


rens for the brood sows, all the average 
farmer needs to do is to construct a 
shelter for his fattening hogs by sinking 
fcur posts in the ground and making a 
roof of boards with battens to break 
the joints. If plenty of leaves or straw 
are available, the hogs will be comfort- 
able and grow and thrive even in the 
most severe weather. Above every- 
thing, the lot selected for the hog barn 
should be well supplied with shade, as 
that is essential, especially in warm 
weather. Hogs to do well must be kept 
comfortable and healthy at all times. 


Selecting and Developing Sheep. 


E, Ss. HILL, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y. 








[Second prize article in our recent con- 
test on selecting and developing a prof- 
itable flock of sheep. Other articles to 
appear later.] 

In starting a flock of sheep I should 
buy good individuals of one of the lcad- 
ing breeds. Such sheep represenc the 
Knowledge, experience and judgment of 
years. They will cost less to keep, 
having been bred to get the best re- 
sults, will produce a uniform clip of 
wool, and a good flock of lambs. 

Choose strong, large bodied ewes of 
milking type, long, deep bodied, strong 
over back, plenty of heart and lung 
room, covered with a close, dense fleece 
of good staple. The ram should be 
masculine and at least one year old 
when used. 

In caring for the sheep, strive to have 
them thrive the year through. The ewe 
that is thriving at mating time and 
continues to thrive will rarely have any 
trouble in raising her lambs. In winter 





AND DAIRY 


Sometimes I give a change of whole 
oats; it is surprising how soon they 
will learn to go to it and eat. 

The weather permitting, my sheep 
are sheared before lambing, or as soon 
efter as possible. I find if the pens are 
warm enough for the lambs, it will be 
too warm for the mothers with their 
heavy fleeces. In the past I have had 
some losses from docking. I now use a 
small twine drawn tight at base of tail, 
leaving it on about three hours after 
cutting, and not cutting the tail too 
close. A good thorough dipping of the 
sheep and lambs is necessary if they 
have any lice or ticks. 

On turning out in the spring, do not 
be in too great a hurry to take away 
their winter rations, the few days of 
extra feed will do much to keep them 
from getting out of shape from the 
sudden change. 

I wean the lambs at about four 
months, place on good feed and give a 
grain ration at once, whole oats 1 
like best. Much care is now necessary 
that the ewe’s udder does not become 
inflamed and injured. Put them on dry 
feed or short pasture for a few days, 
milking them out each day. 


New En gland Producers Active. 




















Milk producers throughout New Eng- 
land feel they are in better cendition 


than they have been for years past. 
This is the result of untiring efferts in 
encouraging co-operation among farm- 
ers. They started out with a union, 
turned that into an association, and 
now have a corporation. They have in- 
corporated the association for $30,000, 
and offered shares at $6 each. During 
































CHEAP AND COMFORTABLE HOG BARN 


the past three weeks these shares have 


give them a dry, well ventilated place 
to run in, with a chance for exercise 
on pleasant days. Have salt where 
they can get it at any time, and plenty 
of good water. Be regular in your feed- 
ing and kind in your treatment. Feed 
intelligently and watch closely, that 
any that are off in any way may have 
a better chance by being placed in a 
different pen. If the flock is large, it is 
best to divide them as to size and 
strength. 

For winter, feed good clover hay and 
a succulent feed of either roots or si- 
lage. Corn fodder is good if balanced 
with grain or other feeds. My own 
method the past winter has given me 
excellent results. The sheep were taken 
from the pasture in prime breeding 
condition, were fed all the silage they 
would eat, with a pint of grain each in 
the morning and clover hay at night. 
Two or three times a week, in place of 
the hay they were given bean or oat 
straw for a change. The grain con- 
sisted of four parts bran, four parts 
oats and two parts beans by measure. 
During lambing I add one part gluten 
feed to the mixture and to ewes having 
twins I give the same amount in an 
extra feed at night. 


My ewes are heavy milkers and I am 
careful not to crowd with feed too soon 
after lambing. The little lambs have 
a place away from the ewes where they 
have a trough of feed. This is wheat 
bran, corn meal and about 10% oil meal. 


been offered for sale among the pro- 
ducers, and have met with surprisingly 
ready sale. June 30 at a meeting in 
Boston directors were chosen for the 
company, which is to be known as the 
Boston co-operative milk producers’ 
company, Those chosen were: W. A. 
Hunter of Worcester, Mass, J. Bemis of 
Charlton, Charles Fairbanks of Quine- 
baug, Ct, Harry Dean of Grafton, N H, 
Stanley H. Abbott of Wilton, N H, H. 
E. Bullard of Holliston, J. F. Rice of 
Barre, M. A. Morse of Belchertown, J. 
E. Perkins of Antrim, N H, John Me- 
Carty of Acton, C. H. Duncan of Han- 
cock, N H. M.. P. Palmer of Groton 
was chosen treasurer, C. A. Langmaid 
of Chichester, N H, auditor, and W. 
A. Hunter of Worcester, clerk. 

Immediately following the meeting of 
producers, the directors met and or- 
ganized, and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, M. A. Morse of Bel- 
chertown; first vice-president, J. Bemis 
of Charlton; second vice-president, 
Stanley H. Abbott of Wilton, N H. The 
selling of shares will be pushed to a 
rapid completion. The company does 
not anticipate retailing the milk in Bos. 
ton, but will sell directly to the con- 
tractors. Being incorporated, the farm- 
ers will be tied closer together, and the 
directors can act in a more intelligent 
manner. The general sentiment among 
producers is enthusiastically in favor of 
the plan, and they feel they are now 
getting the milk business on a much 
more businesslike basis. Later, if the 
directers and producers feel it would 
be feasible to buy cans and erect a 
plant in Boston, it may be se voted, 
and the capital stock raised. 















SEPARATORS 


Proper Bearing 


All “bucket bowl” sep- 
@rators have incorrect 
bearings. The bowl is 
set upon the spindle 
and held upright by 
rigid bearings. Such 
bowls are top heavy, in- 
clined to wobble, sure 
to bind. 


Tubular bowls, only, 
are properly sup- 
ported, being sus- 
pended from and 
turning upon a single 
ball bearing. A breath 
almost turns them, 
They cannot wobble or 
bind. Catalog L-100 tells 
ali about them. 











P.M, Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 














Leg and Body Wash. 


When it comes to stiffness and 
soreness of muscles, tendons, 
etc., nothing equals 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


for restoring normal conditions, 
Apply to the body as a mild 
sponge bath and put on light 
blanket. Sponge the legs and 
put on light bandages. 

Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure Diood and all diseases arising therefrom. 

‘'S FAMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc Kills in instantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experieace,” EE. 

Dr. S. A: TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 


43 SEPARATOR 


AT $43.75 wie. 


est pete CREAM SEPARAT R 
m. the ge simplest, 
lig ntest runni closest skim- 
mer, MOST EC MOMICAL and 
most thorough hand ercom 
separator made. For  * 
flestrations and complete 
ecriptions, for our special 


30 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL PROPOSITION 
and Ges gr we atentonin 


SEPARA RATOR, ww Rit 
yyy Y" cream SEPARATOR 
TAL UE. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 40(0., 


Chicago, til. 
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Save the animal—save your 
herd—cure every « case of Lump Jaw. The 
disease is fatal time, a it spreads, 
Only one way to care it— 


Fleming’s Lump ‘Jaw Cure 


‘o trouble—rub iton._ No risk—your money 
ack if it ever fails. Any for seven gomse 
the stockmen. 
ook Bh, Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and borees. 
Write for it today 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stoek Yards, Chicago, IIL 





See O6UR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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~~ Editorial Reflections at St Louis. 


1. The Louisiana purchase exposition 
is too big. It is wearisome. The mind 
can grasp only a little of it. The dis- 
tances are exhaustive. 

2. It is great—a wonderful exposition 
of human progress in every department 
of science and art. 

3. Its like will not be seen again in 
this generation, for nation and states 
will be slow to appropriate funds, while 
manufacturers will not exhibit—they 
find it does not pay. 

4. Agriculture in all its branches 
dominates the whole affair. The dis- 
Play, by states and industries, is be- 
yond praise. Pictures and descriptions 
are inadequate, It. must be seen. 

5. Mining interests are so largely 


represented as to attract attention al- 


most equally with agriculture. Mines 
and metallurgy make an exposition by 
themselves, that is an _ astonishing 
revelation of magnitude and progress. 
This is one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the St Louis fair. 

6. Education and the fine arts do not 
show marked changes or advances over 
the Chicago exposition, at least in 
,methods, 

7. In transportation, the motor car 
or automobile; in machinery the gas 
engine; in electricity, wireless teleg- 
raphy—these are the features that 
stand out prominently. 

8 The Philippine exhibit affords in 
four hours a more comprehensive view 
of the civilization of those islands than 
one would get in a four months’ trip 
through the islands. But it proves that 
a people so competent in so many dif- 
ferent ways ought to be capable of self 
government—one hears this expression 
frequently among visitors to this 
section, which reflects entire credit 
upon the Philippine commission. 

9. Of foreign nations, Japan is every- 
where at the front, with an array of 


her products that is simply marvelous, 
and so rich upon the art side that it 
will profoundly influence arts and 
crafts in America. Germany comes 
next, being specially strong in com- 
mercial affairs and manufactures that 
compete with our domestic interests. 

10, Forestry, fish and game—these 
exhibits, though not favorably located, 
are always thronged when other places 
are but little attended. This reflects 
most clearly the tremendous increase 
in popular interest in these important 
directions. 

11. There is a large variety of novel 
and interesting entertainments on the 
Pike, but nothing objectionable. The 
best things are not on the Pike—the 
Boer war and Jerusalem, 

12. The weakness of the exposition 
lies in the absence of demonstrations. 
With a few important exceptions, prod- 
ucts rather than processes are shown. 
There are acres of tools, machinery, 
manufactures, etc, among which the 
people wander in a dazed sort of way 
until they find a man who is doing 
scmething, or an apparatus in opera- 
tion—here is always an_ interested 
crowd. One-half the space and money 
devoted to an exhibit of processes in 
actual operation would have made the 
St Louis exposition wholly unique. . 

13. By getting a room in a private 
house at $1 to $2 per day per person, 
cutting out the side shows for which 
admission is charged, and living at the 
cheaper restaurants, one may do the 
big show at a cost of $2 to $4 per day, 
and as much more as you want to 
spend. Everybody is after your money 
at St Louis. 

14. No bathing facilities are provid- 
ed in the big show. The model city 
should have a model public bath house, 
with a working display of all bathroom 
requisites. A place where 10,000 people 
might each bathe daily would have been 
a blessed feature. 

We print for the first time this year 
a fairly complete list of fairs in the 
territory covered by this journal. 
These will be corrected and changed 
from time to time as long as the fair 
season lasts. We will consider it a 
favor if secretaries and others inter- 
ested will send fair dates not on our 
list, and make any corrections in time 
or place. It is our ambition to make 
this the most complete fair list pub- 
lished. 








A farmer’s boy stands at the head of 
the graduating class of Yale univer- 
sity this year. This is, truly, a high 
compliment to a lad from the rural dis- 
trict, who has worked his way through 
college in direct competition with boys 
from all classes of society, including 
millionaires’ sons. When it is also 
considered that a negro is among the 
13 students of highest rank at Yale this 
year, we cannot question the demo- 
cratic nature of the college commu- 
nity. Scholarship, and not money or 
color, counts in a case of this kind. A 
young man may win athletic laurels 
during his college career, but nothing 
else stands so high in the estimation of 
the American people as does scholar- 
ship. In a few years the honors of the 
successful football captainor the stroke 
of the winning crew will be forgotten, 
but never the man who led them in 
scholarship. Whether it be a Chicago 
bootblack winning honors at Columbia, 
a newsboy at Brown, a negro at Har- 
vard, a millionaire’s son at Princeton, 
or farmers’ sons at Yale and Cornell, 
it is scholarship that counts every time, 
and the boys from the. country take 
their places in the front rank. 

The bulletin recently issued by the 
New York agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, giving the results of fertilizer 
analyses for 1903, shows the wisdom of 
a continuous and vigorous prosecution 
of fertilizer inspection. It also stands 
as a rebuke to the false and mislead- 
ing statements made with great per- 
sistence last fall and winter, concern- 
ing the reliability of the work done by 





EDITORIAL 





the officers of the station. A careful 
study of the contents of bulletin 252 
just issued, in accordance with the spe- 
cial law enacted by the legislature, 
should convince every farmer that the 
fertilizer concern whose goods were 
found deficient, made a desperate ef- 
fort to cover up a multitude of sins by 
having the facts suppressed. As 4 
friend of the farmer, Dr W. H. Jordan, 
the efficient director of the station, has 
insisted on doing what he believes is 
justice to his constituents. The facts 
given in this bulletin show conclusively 
that he was right. 


= 





On another page we present an edi- 
torial review of the Farmer’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture. It was prepared 
by two eminently equipped young men, 
who have been especially fitted for this 
work by education and environment. 
The review calls attention to a few of 
the leading features of this book, and 
is well worth reading. It is easily the 
greatest publication of its kind ever 
put on the market. 


——_ 





American Agriculturist has been criti- 
cised for its statements concerning the 
deplorable situation in Colorado. One 
reader condemns us for saying too 
much in favor of the mine owners, and 
another thinks that we have con- 
demned too forcibly the labor unions, 
The suggestion is made that nothing 
should be said until the trouble has 
been settled, and a regular judge and 
a jury, summoned for that purpose, 
shall have placed the blame. While in 
a sense this is all right, it is a problem 
which bears so directly upon the vital 
interests of the country that the dis- 
eussion should be indulged in now. It 
may be somewhat difficult to get the 
exact facts in the case, but enough is 
known upon which to base an opinion. 
That the situation is lamentable no one 
will deny. That the best interests of 
the country demand a settlement of 
the disputes involved no one will deny, 
and this will be hastened by discussion. 

a 


Has it ever occurred to you that by 
getting up a club or a large order for 
the different merchants whom you see 
advertising in this paper, you can not 
only get good goods, but secure an ex- 
tra discount? This discount in most 
cases will represent a, good many dol- 
lars, which you are entitled to retain 
for yourself. That you may be sure of 
the best treatment, you should mention 
you saw the advertisement in this pa- 
per. Before sending your order, read 
the guarantee printed in first column of 
this page. 


Every live stock and poultry associa- 
tion is offering special prizes for the 
stock show at the world’s fair this 
coming fall. A complete list of these 
can be secured by writing to Chief 
Charles F, Mills, World’s Fair, St 
Louis, Mo, or to the secretaries of the 
various associations. Every member 
should look into this matter carefully, 
and exhibit if possible, for liberal pre- 
miums have been put up. 


~<i> 
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As usual, the New York exchange 
and milk dealers are singing the same 
old surplus song. They have made 
their usual bluff and cut the prices to 
farmers to suit themselves, while the 
price to consumers remains unchanged. 
The farmers produce and ship the milk, 
while the other fellow pockets the 
profit. Every dairy community should 
have one or more co-operative cream- 
eries, owned, controlled and operated 
by milk producers. The sooner these 
plants are put up, the quicker farmers 
will be in a position to demand and 
maintain a price for milk which will 
leave a fair profit to the producer. 





The farmer should be enough of a 
politician to vote effectively, and from 
now until November he should be es- 
pecially wide awake. Intelligent men 
create rational political policies, 


A Swim for Life* 


THE TRUE STORY OF ONE OF THE AUTHOR! 
EXPERIENCES 
By Uncle Ted. 


(In two parts, of which this is the first) 





Massachusetts Bay never looked more 
beautiful than upon that summer morn. 
ing. Marblehead harbor and the outer 
waters were a perfect picture of love. 
liness. A cloudless sky was reflecteg 
in the wide expanse of blue Sea, 
caressed into sparklets by a gentle 
breeze, with here and there a white. 
cap. The cliffs of Marblehead Neck, 
and of the rockbound shore far up the 
coast, formed a rugged setting, sti} 
further hightened by the ledge known 
as Gray’s rocks opposite the now peace. 
ful old fort, and by numerous islands 
farther out. The harbor was alive with 
pleasure craft of all sorts and sizes, 
from the great steam yacht of the mod. 
ern millionaire to the humble skiff of 
the wage-earner on his _ fortnight’s 
vacation—and the latter seemed to en. 
joy by far the greater pleasure. The 
vessel of most notable and historic ip. 
terest was the good old schooner Amer. 
ica, which won the first internationat 
yacht race against the English in 1851 
(capturing the cup that is still retained 
by the New York Yacht club), and wag 
now, tenderly cared for in her old age 
by her present owner, who never wag 
more happy than when upon her quar. 
ter deck. 

A few fisher boats and dories com- 
pleted the aquatic equipment. Marble. 
head’s fisheries are now but an echo of 
their former glory, and her commercial 
shipping has been obliterated, though 
in earlier years it was the bottoms of 
Marblehead that constituted the nur- 
sery for the navy, and her sons of 
Neptune have been the hero of many 
an exploit celebrated in seng and story, 
A few only of the old sea-dogs now 
remain, and their knowledge of the 
secrets of the sea, and of its contents, 
and of the winds that blow, is still 
unequaled. 


The Cygnus. 

Toward noon, the gently freshening 
breeze caused great activity. All the 
boats and yachts were preparing to go 
out, or were already under sail. For 
it was Saturday, and the usual week- 
end crowd were eager for their holiday. 
But one trim little twenty-foot, sloop- 
rigged, fin-keeled dory still rode grace- 
fully at her moorings, her sails furled 
and everything shipshape. The Cygnus 
was indeed a swan in appearance, while 
her deep-reaching keel of iron, like @ 
great protruding fin, not only kept her 
“stiff” in a strong breeze but also acted 
as ballast, thus adding to her ability 
to carry a comparatively large spread 
of canvas for her size, and to outsail 
any of her class. 

The Cygnus was the pride of Arthur 
Coffin, and equally so of his aged but 
active father, while his mother and sis+ 
ter also enjoyed sailing in her under 
Arthur’s skillful handling. The young 
man, now just past 21, had been 
brought up in old Marblehead, which 
meant that he was as much at home 
on the water as on land. He worked 
in his father’s establishment at Boston, 
but this Saturday, both father and son 
had come home early, for at breakfast 
the, had invited me to go sailing with 
them in the afternoon (my wife and 
children were spending the summer at 
their house on the Neck). 

Arthur and I rowed out to the Cygnus 
about 1.30 p m, and had her ready to 
make sail by the time the old gentle- 
man came aboard. He jumped from his 
smal! boat into ours so cleverly that I 
could not help remarking: 

“Bravo, Mr Coffin, a boy of twenty 
couldn’t be more spry: Guess you're 





*Copyright, 1904, by Herbert Myrick. 
{To Page 36.] 

























Cranberry Outlook Favorable. 





With few exceptions, cranberry bogs 
in New Jersey and Wisconsin are doing 
nicely. In Cumberland and Burling- 
ton counties, New Jersey, farm- 
ers are greatly encouraged over the 
way vines have started. The acreage 
that will come into bearing is about 
the same as last season. In Gloucester 
county the outlook is hardly so cheer- 
ful, and the season is said to be late. 
The buds in some of the low places 
show effects of the hard winter. There 
is not an appreciable increase in the 
acreage of new vines, 

June frosts did some damage to cran- 
berry buds in Plymouth county, Mass. 
The full extent of injuries can- 
not be definitely ascertained, however, 
at present. In Barnstable county hail 
last week cut down prospects some- 
what and makes the outlook a trifle 
uncertain, In New London county, Ct, 
early blacks are said to be doing well. 
Late vines do not appear to be budding 
very satisfactorily, but another week or 
two may bring them out in good shape. 
The acreage of bearing vines is report- 
ed about the same as last season. 

Reports from Wisconsin show the new 
crop to have secured an excellent start. 
In some districts vines appear to have 
wintered in splendid condition, and 
farmers are hopeful of a good season. 
Last year frosts in June cut down 
the prospects on many marshes. This 
season growers were not bothered 30 
much by unseasonable weather. 





: Apple Prospects Fell Down 





Two months ago apples promised a 
bumper yield throughout nearly all sec- 
tions of the country. Growers based 
their estimates on the heavy bloom, 
which exceeded expectations after such 
a trying winter as that of 1903-4. Since 
the fruit began to develop, however, 
there has been marked change in con- 
ditions. This is quite general. One rea- 
son assigned was the wet spring, which 


prevented proper pollination. Another 
was the abnormally heavy drop in 
many of the middle states. However, 


while it is evident that early promises 
will not be fulfilled, orchardists should 
bear in mind the impetus given the 
fruit industry by extensive planting of 
trees the past few seasons. Many of 
these will now come into bearing the 
present year, and this will in measure 
tend to offset the poor prospects. 

The season continues late in New 
York and advices from big apple grow- 
ing counties indicate that the crop will 
not prove near a full one. Oswego 
growers look for 50%, Albany for 60, 
St Lawrence 70, Ontario 35 to 50. Or- 
leans indications are for a lighter yield 
than in 1903. Erie is counting on a me- 
dium to fair crop. At this date it would 
appear that peach and pear prospects 
throvghout the Empire state are for 
moderate yields. Growers in several 
courties say they will be surprised at 
a half crop of pears. 

In the Keystone state the apple out- 
look is somewhat irregular. Columbia 
counts on a heavier crop, Schuylkill on 
a good yield and Center on a fair har- 
vest. Franklin says apples will be a 
failure, however; Dauphin not over one- 
quarter of a full yield and Cumberland 
50% on high ground. The Pennsylvania 
peach crop ranges from poor to fair, in 
one or two counties it is very mediocre, 
while in a few it is ahead of last year. 
Pears are fairly promising. 

The Virginia apple crop is disappoint- 
ing and some parts of the state or- 
chardists say they will consider them- 
selves lucky to get a half yield. In 
Rockingham the harvest is said to be 
less than for many years. This condi- 
tion is the more discouraging by rea- 
s0n of the heavy bloom that was se- 
cured early in the spring. Many coun- 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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ties report a good peach crop in sight. 
In central Delaware, apples are fairly 
good, and peaches are ahead of last 
year. Peaches uneven. Northeastern 
Maryland looks for a more general ap- 
ple crop than in 1903 and a full yield of 
peaches. Season is late, but pears 
promise fair and plums a big harvest. 

In New Jersey, conditions are irreg- 
ular. Essex county looks for a good 
yield of apples, while Burlington or- 
chardists say prospects favor no more 
than a half crop. The peach yield in 
Essex promises well, and the same may 
be said of pears. New England apple 
prospects are much better than were 
expected during the winter, and gener- 
ally show less depreciation during the 
spring months than was noted in other 
parts of the country. Peaches, how- 
ever, will be light, although parts of 
New Hampshire are counting on a bet- 
ter crop than last year, 


Cabbage Better East Than West. 


The new cabbage crop appears to 
have secured a good start throughout 
the more easterly states. In the west, 
conditions are not so encouraging. By 








‘this time, in spite of the lateness of the 


season, plants are all in the open, al- 
though they have been out for no more 
than a week in some parts of New 
York. In Livingston county, growers 
say the acreage is normal, with an in- 
crease here and there. The young 
plants were in first-class shape at time 
of resetting, and general conditions are 
way ahead of last year. In parts of 
Orleans county, plants showed up poor- 
ly, but weather conditions were favor- 
able. Genesee county growers have put 
out more cabbage this year than last. 
Lice are not so bad as in 1903. The sea- 
son is about 20 days ahead, but condi- 
tions are flattering. 

In parts of Cayuga county the cab- 
bage acreage is double that of last year 
and plants secured a fine start, al- 
though the season is late. Onondaga 
county growers have greatly increased 
the acreage, and the outlook is quite 
promising. In Monroe, plants are some- 
what uneven and the maggots have put 
in their appearance, yet aside from this, 
prospects are much better than last 
season. No contracts for fall cabbage 
have come to light as yet throughout 
the empire state. 

In portions of southern Maine there 
has been a 10 to 15% increase in the 
acreage this season, and conditions are 
quite promising. No contracts for fall 
delivery appear to have been made to 
date, 

In the west there was a general com- 
Plaint of lack of moisture during the 
month of June. Wisconsin growers had 
intended to devote a big acreage to 
cabbage this season, but dry weather 
prevented the carrying out of these 
rlans in many localities. In other dis- 
tricts bugs in the seedbeds and a scar- 
city of plants also served as handicaps. 
Very few reports showed conditions in 
that state to be entirely favorable. In 
northern Illinois maggots have proved 
quite troublesome this summer. This, 
in addition to the late season, has re- 
sulted in prospects not being any too 
flattering. Growers say $4 to $5 per ton 
for domestic and $6 to $8 for Holland 
seed will give them a fair profit in a 
good growing season. Van Buren coun- 
ty (Mich) farmers claim the cabbage 
season is not as good as last year. 


A Peculiar Milk Situation. 


F. H. BUNNELL, SUSQUEHANNA CO, PA. 








The milk situation here is very pecu- 
liar. In the first place, there is more 
milk than ever before. It is being dis- 
posed of in more ways than formerly. 
Some farmers who contracted with the 
Laplume condensed milk company last 
fall are getting 85 cents per can from 
April 1 to October 1. Other farmers 
who made late contracts with the milk 
company are getting 80 cents per 40- 
quart can for same length of time, 
while still others who made no contract 
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are getting a smaller price or having to 
keep their milk at home, 

Farmers who deliver their milk at 
Dimock station have to sign a contract 
which binds them to take a certain 
price, less the exchange. They are now 
getting 54 cents per 40-quart can. The 
milk is there taken by the Empire state 
dairy company and just now about 80 
cans per day is being made into first- 
class cheese. The fine large station at 
South Montrose is at present taking in 
but little milk. The milk that should 
be handled there is taken to Montrose 
to the Bordens’ and to the co-operative 
creamery. 


Two or three large dairymen there | 


are shipping their milk to Wilkesbarre, 
while still others are taking theirs to a 
co-operative creamery at Elk Lake. 
Many of the farmers are disgusted and 
disappointed with the situation and do 
not seem to see the way out of the di- 
lemma, Most of them admit that the 
action of the F S M PA raised the price 
of milk and brought them good prices, 
but they fail to see that by ignoring 
the teachings of that association they 
have brought almost ruin on them- 
selves, 

If farmers had lived up to what the 
F S MeP A endeavored to teach them, 
they would now have fewer cows, more 
hogs, more beef cattle, less milk and 
more money. They were advised to 
build co-operative creameries and run 
them, not rent them to the milkmen, as 
has been done in many places, and be 
obliged to furnish their milk at such 
times for about what it is worth to 
feed calves and hogs. The failure of 
the P P M C to take the milk last fail 
as contracted, shook their faith in that 
company so much, I doubt if that com- 
pany can ever get the milk contracted 
again on any such plan as then pro- 
posed. = 


, About the Milk Situation. 


B. A. CAPRON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y. 








Farmers in general are thinking very 
little of the F S M P A, or the Co- 
operative creamery association. With 
an exception of a few, who have al- 
Ways been more or less active in this 
movement, the organization seems to 
be little discussed. It ought,not to be 
lost sight of, however, that when these 
organizations were flourishing and re- 
ceiving the loyal support of a large 
body of farmers, the price received by 
farmers for their milk was greatly in 
advance of the prices now received. 
This statement applies in two ways: 
The exchange prices were higher when 
the organizations were prosperous and 
the prices paid by the New York milk 
dealers, as compared with the exchange 
prices, were much better. On the line 
of the Black river railroad, four or 
five years ago, dealers purchased the 
milk of farmers for 32 cents per can 
less than New York exchange price. As 
the farmers’ organization grew, and ef- 
fort made by the farmers to secure 
a better price, the New York companies 
paid first 26 cents a can less than ex- 
change; then 20 cents, then 16 cents, and 
in some instances as low as 10 cents 
a can, or one-quarter cent a quart less 
than New York exchange prices. 

As the enthusiasm in this organiza- 
tion began to lag, and the support of 
the producers drifted away, New York 
companies began their .rate slashing 
process, cutting at first 20 cents per can 
off, and April 1, in many instances, 24 
cents off. On June 1, one company, 
dealing where there was no organiza- 
tion among the farmers, cut the price 
to 28 cents a can less than exchange, 
making the price received by these 
farmers for June milk 52 cents per 40- 
quart can. Everyone believes this cut 
unnecessary. Much grumbling is heard 
by those who have been caught in the 
squeeze. Some of the co-operative com- 
panies are having their troubles as 
well. Some of them have met with 
losses by their dealings with the Tuxe- 
do dairy company, which made a gen- 
eral assignment for the benefit of cred. 
itors recently. In several communities 
a month’s milk has been lost. The 
prices which these patrons have re- 
ceived during the past six months or a 
year, having been better than those 
from the unorganized stations, will help 
somewhat to appease their loss at this 
time. The People’s pure milk company 
is, in my mind, a matter of history. 
Production has been large, owing to 
the excellent climatic conditions which 
have prevailed during the spring. 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 


The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and 
Bladder Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the emi- 
nent kidney and bladder’ specialist, 
promptly cures kidney, liver, bladder 
and uric acid troubles, 

Some of the early symptoms of weak 
kidneys are pain or dull ache in the 
back, rheumatism, dizziness, headache, 
nervousness, catarrh of the bladder, 
gravel or caiculi, bloating, sallow com- 
plexion, puffy or dark circles under 
the eyes, suppression of urine, or com- 
pelled to pass water often day and 
night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If 
you need a medicine you should have 
the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. You may have a sam- 
ple bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root 
and a pamphlet that tells all about it, 
including many of the thousands of let- 
ters received from sufferers cured, both 
sent free b¥ mail. Write Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and please be 
sure to mention that you read this gen- 
erous Ofler in the American Agricultur- 
ist. Don’t make any mistake, but re- 
member the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


New York State Fair 


yracuse, Sept 5-10, 1904 
$65,000 in Premiums and Purses 

The agricultural display will exceed all former ex- 

hibitions in quality and variety, 
Live Stock Exhibit 

will be one of the most interesting features of the 
fair. A third prize has been added in the sheep 
and swine departments, 

" Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock 

New coops have been put in and more prizes than 
last year are offered 

: The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually fine exhibit of last year. 
This department is receiving more attention each 
year from the farmers and the manufacturers of 
agricultural implements. . 

The Domestic Department 
will interest the ladies, as new classes have been 
added, bringing this department up to date. 
Farm Produce 

This department promises to be larger than ever, 

and will be one of the most attractive features of 


the fair, 
Dairy Exhibit 
will be up to its usual high standard, and promises 
to be larger than ever. 
Fruit and Flowers 

will interest all who attend the fair, The fruit de- 
signs will be an attractive feature in itself. The 
flower display will equal any exhibit ever given at 
the fair. 

Entries in the Live Stock Department close 
August 8th; in all other departments, August 
2th, except machinery, which closes on Septem- 
ber 5th. 





¢ 
Send for Prize List. 
S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N.Y. 





Ready July 13 


A Swim for Life 


The true story of one of his thrilling adventures 
by the Editor of American Agriculturist, A graphic 
recital of an exciting incident is here charmingly 
told, An extraordinarily inspiring account of plucky 
endeavor, The book is brimful of interest from 
cover to cover. Limited edition de luxe, type 
writer type, printed on one side only of the page, 
rich paper of unique quality, seven full-page and 
finely printed engravings, the frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, and two other portraits, beautifully bound 
in sea-green cloth with decorated cover. Each page 
is a trifle over eight inches wide and about five 
inches high, 


Price Only $1.00 
Order through your bookseller, or copies will be 


forwarded postpaid by the publishers on receipt of 
the retail price 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y« 
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Ohio Edition 
For Ohio and West Virginia, paying 
special attention to the interests of the 
great Buckeye state, and the less de- 
veloped but wonderful possibilities of 
her sister state. From actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions American Agri- 
culiurist aims to supply the helpful 
suggestions and practical ideas called 
for. Help us, brother farmers. Make 
this your own paper. Ask questions. 
Use its pages to discuss problems con- 
fronting you. Give each other the ben- 
efit of your experiences. Feel that its 
pages are open to you at all times. 





Fruit Topics Discussed in Buckeye State. 


EUGENE F. CRANZ, 





The Summit county horticultural so- 
ciety held a splendid meeting recently 
ut the home of the Hon I. P. Sperry, 
who is now 85 years old. About 130 
members and others were in attend- 
ance, and after a splendid dinner, Pres 
C. H. Gaylord took charge of the pro- 
gram. The apple prospect in this sec- 
tion is only fair. The very cloudy and 
wet weather the early part of the sea- 
son was unfavorable for fruit, as it 
was not properly pollenized, Peaches 
will be an uncertain crop here. In dis- 
cussing the best varieties of straw- 
berries, Mr Crawford, the well known 
authority, said that Senator Dunlap is 
ene of the very best. The plants are 
vigorous and prolific, berries of a dark 
red color and superior for tanning and 
table use. Other good varieties men- 
tioned were William Belt, Sample, 
Brandywine and Gandy. L. B. Pierce 
thought the Bubach wag one of the 
most desirable varieties. 

An exceedingly interesting paper was 
read by Mr Crawford on The new hor- 
ticulture. This paper dealt with the 
planting and care of fruit trees as ad- 
vocated by H. 8S. Stringfellow of Texas. 
His teachings are not likely to be fol- 
owed by many in this section. The four 
important features of his method are 
as follows: 1, Prune all roots and 
branches to mere stubs 2 inches or less 
when transplanting fruit trees; 2, make 
the soil firm about the planted tree; 3, 
keep the orchard grass mown evenly, 
leaving the grass on the ground for 
a mulch, adding more from time te 
.time if possible; 4, prune only while 
the trees are in full leaf. Mr String- 
fellow claims that trees thus planted 
‘will send out a good strong taproot, 
‘which is one of the essentials of a 
.thrifty fruit tree. This new method is 
not in popular-favor here. 


<> 


Injury to Wheat by Insects. 








The hessian fly and the wheat midge 

are noticed in the wheat fields of the 
Ohio experiment station in numbers 
sufficient to cause considerable dam- 
age. The question arises as to wheth- 
er the attack is general. To determine 
this point, the station desires its friends 
throughout the state, interested in 
wheat growing, to make an examina- 
tion of their wheat fields and report 
ithe result. The fly at this season is 
just passing into the pupa or flax seed 
stage, having finished its work as far 
as damaging the wheat is concerned, 
but the effects will appear shortly be- 
fore harvest time, as a large per cent 
of the injured stalks will then fall. The 
insect itself does not in the least re- 
semble a fiy, but at this stage is of a 
dark brown color, about one-eighth 
inch long and very much the shape of 
a fiax seed. 
. It is usually found under the sheath 
of the leaves and lying close against 
the wheat stalk near the surface of 
the ground, or between the first and 
second joints. In making the exami- 
nation pull up 100 stalks in various 
parts of the field, trying as far as pos- 
sible to get a fair sample. After this, 
carefully examine each plant in the 
places indicated, 

While the fly has just stopped oper- 
ations, the wheat midge is just start- 
ing. It is now a small pinkish maggot 
barely noticeable to the unaided eye, 
and is found feeding on the newly 
formed wheat berries inside the giume 
or chaff and in time causing the grain 
to shrivel. In making this examina- 
tion, take the 100 stalks used in the 
hessian fly determination and examine 
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one grain on each head for the presence 
of the midge as heretofore described. 

The report of the examination as well 
as the one on the hessian fiy should 
be made to the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion at Wooster, O, giving name and 
postoffice address of the observer, date 
of observation, name of insect, date of 
planting crop, number of plants exam- 
ined and number of plants affected. In 
the latter examination a small lens 
would be of considerable value but the 
work can be done without. 





Nurserymen See Georgia Orchards, 





The third and fourth days of the nur- 
serymen’s convention at Atlanta June 
22-25 were devoted to a trip through 
southern and central Georgia, The nur- 
serymen and newspaper men, as guests 
of the Georgia and the Central of Geor- 
gia railways, left Atlanta in a special 
train of six cars for Mayfield, where 
they were given a barbecue by Berck- 
mans brothers, and after dinner viewed 
their young orchards and packing shed. 
This place, which consists of 600 acres, 
has been planted with peach, plum, ap- 
ple and pear trees within five years, 
and on the older plantings is carrying 
a prolific crop of fine fruit. 

The night was spent at Macon and 
an early start made for the peach sec- 
tion of Ft Valley and Marshallville. 
The inspection of the orchards in this 
district was necessarily brief. The Hale 
orchards of 2000 acres and the Albaugh 
orchards near by were first viewed. 
Then the Rumph orchards were visited, 
where the party was pleasantly enter- 
tained by the originator of the Elberta 
peach. A hurried inspection was then 
given the Willingham packing shed 
and the young orchards of the Ohio 
Fruitland company. The latter . has 
probably the finest lot of trees in this 
section, but the Hale orchards were 
producing the most fruit. After lunch 
at Ft Valley, the party-returned to 
Atlanta in time to catch the night 
trains north and west. 
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Deshler, Henry Co—Oats, clover and 
meadows doing well; oats rusting some, 
early potatoes doing well. Strawber- 
ries a full crop. Light peach crop, Ap- 
ple and pear blight bad. Rye a fair 
crop. Corn small and backward. Su- 
gar beets in the southern part of coun- 
ty doing well, but many farmers had to 
replant on account of cutworms, The 
beets raised in south part of county are 
shipped to Fremont and those shipped 
from Napoleon to a factory in Michi- 
gan. While the beet culture probably 
requirés more hard work, it has been 
demonstrated that beets bring double 
the money to the acre than any other 
crop that can be raised.—[Subscriber. 

Hicksville, Defiance Co—Wheat may 


make half an average crop, as it has 
shown much improvement lately. Corn 
showing good stand. The ground was 
sufficiently moist for first planting, but 
has been rather too dry for the replant- 
ing. Fields have been well cultivated, 
but owing to poor seed some of the corn 
is uneven. Oats growing rapidly and 
promise a full crop. 


Bellefontaine, Logan Co—Prospects 
good for large crops of oats and hay. 
Wheat acreage small, as most of it 
was plowed up and the fields sowed to 
oats, but what there is promises to be 
of good quality. Owing to late plant- 
ing, corn a little backward, but mak- 
ing good stand. Prospect for large 
yield of potatoes. 

Wilmington, Clinton Co—Some im- 
proyement apparent in wheat. crop: 
yield will be not quite three-fourths of 
an average crop. The plant is of good 
quality, heads being large and well 
filled. Weeds are thick in clover, 
though the crop is a good one. Corn 
growing nicely and of good color. Pros- 
pect for large crop of potatoes. 


Westchester, Butler Co—Farm prod- 
ucts of all kinds except corn are later 
in starting to grow than in many years, 
especially winter wheat. Many farm- 
ers in southern O plowed up fields of 
‘wheat before it began to show any 
growth, forgetting that the season was 
fully one month later than the aver- 
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age. The prospect for corn at present 
is for an extra large crop. There is a 
small increase in acreage and there are 
several conditions very favorable. The 
soil was in extra fine condition when 
planted, and but few fields required 
any replanting; also, as the wheat har- 
vest will be fully 10 to 15 days later 
than usual, farmers will have time to 
give corn a thorough cultivation. Hay 
crop fairly good. Clover, like wheat, 
is late, and but few farmers have be- 
gun to cut. It is still rather green. All 
other growing farm crops in good con- 
dition. Potatoes promise fair crop, but 
later than average year. Apples and 
peaches fair crops. Prospect for an- 
other good year for farmers. 

Doylestown, Wayne Co—Prospect 
for wheat about two-thirds of an av- 
erage crop. Good crops of oats and 
grass promised. Much corn had to be 
replanted; also tobacco. Present out- 
look for potatoes good. 


Zanesville, Logan Co—Wheat may 
make half a crop, as it has picked up 
wonderfully lately. Corn a good stand, 
though a little late. Outlook for hay 
crop good. Oats will be a full crop. 
Large acreage planted to potatoes and 
big crop expected. Pastures good and 
stock looking well. 


Marysville, Union Co—Wheat about 
ready to harvest. Oats growing rapid- 
ly. Corn growing well, but small; the 
crop will be late. Grass is fine and cat- 
tle are doing well. Sheep and hogs 
plentiful. 


Londonderry, Guernsey Co—Sheep all 
shorn; wool all sold in bulk at 30c p lb 
for brook washed. One sale of 1000 Ibs 
reported at 32c. Demand for stock 
sheep brisk at $3 to $4 p head. Fat 
sheep all sold at around $4 p 100. Cattle 
dull. Hogs fair. .Demand for spring 
pigs. Farmers all behind ‘with work. 
Corn small but growing well. Wheat 
less than half crop; many fields not 
worth harvesting. Oats promised heav- 
iest yield for some years. Meadows 
good. Rainfall very heavy, delaying 
corn working. Butter 10c p Ib, eggs 15c 
p doz, wheat $1 p bu, oats 60c, corn 65c, 
hay $12 to $13. 

East Liverpool, Columbiana Co—Ap- 
ples are a good half crop. Peaches are 
light. The strawberry glut is over, 
with good orders for canning coming in. 
Oats, hay and corn are doing finely. 
Farmers are wanting dry weather to 
work their crops. The last week in 
June was very rainy, with several hard 
storms.—[R. C. Newell. 

Applegrove, Meigs Co—Cutting of 
wheat has begun. Wheat ripening un- 
even; there will be some light wheat 
on account of black rust. The first 
good rain for a month fell June 30 in 
time to save the potato crop, as the 
potatoes were suffering. Corn is grow- 
ing fine and being well cultivated. 
Grass is good except that some is 
weedy. Raspberries are blackberries 
full crop. Pastures good. Stock in 
good shape. 


Jackson, Hancock Co—Outlook for a 
corn crop here at present is not very 
good; it was planted very late and has 
been damaged by wet weather. Wheat 
looks now as if it would make about a 
half crop. Oats look fine. Hay crop 
will be heavy here. Fruit crop will be 
a light one. 
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Leonard, Greenbrier Co, July 3—Corn 
working in progress. Wheat is the fin- 
est ever known here. Pastures in good 
condition. Stock of all kinds. doing 
well. Meadows not as good as expect- 
ed, Corn, oats, vegetables and fruit 
of all kinds, except peaches, are doing 
finely. 

Cairo, Ritchie Co, July 3—Weather 
has been very seasonable and farm 
work has been progressing nicely. Grass 
in fine shape; the crop will be heavier 
than last year. Large acreage of corn 
out and some worked second time. Po- 
tatoes in good shape. The strawberry 
crop was large this year and the ber- 
ries largest and best in years. The 
good roads question is being agitated 
quite extensively, and results are man- 
itesting themselves. Being an oil ter- 





ritory with much heavy hauling, roads 
are badly cut up, but with several free 


delivery mail routes in operation good 
roads must follow, especially = since 
farmers have supplied themselves with 
the best buggies and carriages on the 
market. Advanced farmers are giving 
much attention to fruit. Silos are in 
many localities. Wire fencing is popu- 
lar in this section, saving timber for 
other purposes. 

Philippi, Barbour Co—Corn, oats and 
potatoes are growing nicely, with pros- 
pects of a good crop. Wheat begin- 
ning to ripen, but yield will not be haif 
of average. Pastures and meadows in 
excellent condition. tose chafers have 
severely injured grapes, cherries and 
plums, and are eating early apples, thus 
doing much more damage than ever be- 
fore. Farm laborers are plentiful ow- 
ing to the cessation of work in railroad 
building. Stock in good condition, with 
fair demand. Wool 20 to 22c p lb, lamb 
4%c, wheat 90c p bu, corn Tic, but- 
ter 12c p Ib, eggs 15c p doz, bacon 12e. 
There will be a fair amount of fruit. 
Corn nearly ready to “lay by.” 

Eggleston, Putnam Co—Wheat about 

half harvested, and a better crop than 
was expected. Corn looking fine and a 
large crop. Eggs 13c p doz, chickens 
12%c p lb, hens 6c. 
_ Prince Edward Co—Farmers are 
making arrangements to begin deliver- 
ing cucumbers to the Heinz pickling co 
at Burkeville, and will soon have large 
quantities ready for shipment. It is not 
known at this time whether or not it 
will be a profitable business for the 
farmers. Some have not been success- 
ful and have given it up. Others are 
working on their contract, and if found 
to be a paying business very little to- 
bacco will be raised here after this sea- 
son. 


Millard, Roane Co—Farmers busy 
working corn, which is looking well, 
considering the season. Some wheat 


harvested. Fertilized wheat a 
Potatoes looking well; more 
than an average acreage planted. Ap- 
ples and peaches dropping badly. Wool 
sold at 23 to 25c p lb. Eggs 15¢c p doz, 
butter 15c p Ib. 

Lillydale, Monroe Co — Frequent 
rains have been of great benefit to 
meadows, causing the grass to thicken 
up very much. Pastures doing fine and 
cattle fattening well. Wheat in some 
parts of the county somewhat damaged 
by black rust, but in other parts looks 
fine. It is rather wet for corn on low 
bottom land, and land of a sandy na- 
ture, but on most fields it is making 
rapid growth and the prospects are 
good for a large crop. Oats doing fair- 
ly well.. Peaches and apples falling 
quite a little, but quite a large crop 
of cherries, especially of the sweet va- 
riety. New potatoes coming in; rasp- 
berries beginning to ripen. Garden 
truck of all kinds doing finely. Eggs 
12%c p doz, butter 10c p Ib, old corn 
Tic p bu, wheat &85c. 

Clarksburg, Harrison Co—Spring was 
exceptionally backward and cool; con- 
sequently much planting was delayed. 
Corn has a good color, but is not as 
thrifty as it should be at this time. 
Owing to frequent rains, meadows and 
pastures are in excellent condition. The 
hay crop promises to be enormous an@ 
the harvest earlier than usual. Young 
apples are reported to be falling, and 
in consequence there will not be as 
many as was indicated by the trees 
when in blossom. Home-grown onions, 
beets and peas are in the market; po- 
tatoes and beans will also be in a few 
days. Potato bugs not so numerous, 
probably because of the severe winter 
and late season. The wet weather has 
interfered with farm and garden work, 


being 
fair crop. 


and as a resuit weeds have taken a 
rank growth. Corn for late roasting 
ears is still to he planted. The corn 
planting period begins in April and 


ends in July in this section. The pota- 


to crop will likely be large. 


KENTUCKY. 


Mason Co—With a favorable season 
to date, the crop prospects are better 
than usual. At the opening of spring 
the outlook for wheat was very poor, 
but it has improved greatly, and while 
not thick on ground, heads are unusu- 
ally large and -well filled. Corn is mak- 
ing rapid growth and will be an aver- 
age crop if conditions continue favor- 
able. 








The Eastern Live Stock Market. 


Monday, July 4, 1964. 
At New York, last week, good to 
choice steers declined 10c on Wednes- 
day, closing barely steady on Friday, 
vhich was the last cattle market for 


the week. Under grades fell off 15c on 
Wednesday, and with liberal supplies 
(45 carc) on Friday, there was a slow 
trade at a still further decline of 10 to 
2 Bulls broke sharply each market 
day last week, closing fully 40c lowep 
on an average than opening prices. 
Cows sharcd in the general depression, 
but thin cows showed less decline than 
oO s, falling off about 10@15c, while 
medium and fat cows were 25c lower. 


Calves experienced a further shrinkage 
in ‘pri last Wednesday of 25c, but 
covered that amount at the close on 
od veals; buttermilks showed no 
of recovery, closing dull and 
Milch cows on heavy receipts 
the week) dropped $5 p head. 
to choice cows, calf included, 
to 50 each. On Monday of 
week, it being Fourth of July, bus- 
S was generally suspended and quo- 
tations are nominal. 
The trade in 
\ y much depre 
< d 50 to 75e 
ol] handy ‘thers; even 
cline it was difficult to move the stock. 
trade improved on moderate 
nd an increased demand for 
for the dressed meat mar- 
ket preceding the holiday. The top 
price reached for lambs $3; come 
mon lambs sold down to 5 at the close; 
top price for sheep at the close 4.35, 
paid for a car of 87-lb Ohio wethers. 
There was no sheep and lamb trade 
this week. 
Hogs held up fairly well 


«LS LVI 
Common 
sold at 20 
this 
ine: 


week was 
prices de- 
grades except 
at the de- 


last 
and 


sheep 
ssed 
on all 
The lamb 
good stock 


was 


Monday ef 


all last week, 


closing just about steady for heavy and 
medium weights, but weak for pigs. 
General sales of Pennsylvania and state 
hogs were at $5.60@5.75 p 100 lbs, mixed 
western hogs sold at 5.10@5.40. No trade 
reported on Monday of this week. 
THE HORSE MARKET. 

Useful horses of all kinds were in 

od demand last week. Anything in 
the way of a serviceably sound gentle 

imal brought full value under the 
] mer. Some of the best prices were, 
$655 for a tched pair of family car- 


16 hands high; $575 for a 
pair of bay cobs; $525 for 
pair of trotting road horses. 
Others sold down to 100 p head. 


riage horses 


well 


a speedy 


ated 


At Pittsburg, with 90 loads of cattle 
offered on Monday, the market ad- 
vanced 10c. Sales were made largely at 
the following range 


Extra, 165 30-1609" Ibe 66 (026 » Poor to good bulls 63 0N@415 






i ibe 54 Poor ty good cows 20400 
Fa il bs 49 513 Heifers, 700 Le 0 ion 40475 
Common, 700-900 Ibe 3 5400435 Bologna cows, p hd 7 W415: 0 
Rouch, half fat 40)4460 Veal enlves 45 
Fat oxen 3.0g4W Cows & springers, 16 Wg 42 of 
A broad demand was noted for cso 
and prices touched the highest point 
reached for several weeks. Receipts 


egated 45 doubies. Heavy and me- 





dium swine —_ $5.70, Yorkers 5.60 
@5.70, pigs 5.40@5.5 The sheep supply 
reached 20 loads and a slow, lower mar- 
ket ensued. A good class of wethers 


mixed sheep 4.25@4.40, 
50@2.50. Prime 


sold at 
culls 


4.50@4.60, 
and common 1 


lambs ¢@7, with culls going at 4@5 ac- 
cording to fl sh. 
lite enccenmatisiiin 

At Columbus, wheat $1 p bu, corn 60 
@65c, oats 42@438c, rye 55@60c, potatoes 
80@9c, cabbage 22 p ton, onions 1.40@ 
1.50 p bu, spring chickens 16@17c p Ib 
l w, cheese 9@10c, eggs lic p doz, lambs 
4@5't%4c p Ib 1 w, hogs 3%@5\c, cattle 


hay 11@13 p ton, straw 6@7 


Grange headquarters at the St Louis 
exposition have not yet been definitely 
arranged. It is the idea of the execu- 
tive committee, of which Brother E. B. 
Norris of New York is chairman, to 
establish headquarters at St Louis for 
September, October and November. The 
exposition authorities agreed early in 
April that they would set aside a suite 
of rooms in the administration buildings 
for Patrons. Up to the present time 
nothing has materialized, but the com- 
mittee is hopeful that satisfactory ar- 
rangementscan be made and announced 
soon. State Master Norris says that if 


no better arrangements can be made, 
an excursion will be run to St Louis in 
September or October. 
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MARKETS AND GRANGE 


Grange Notes. 
OHIO, 

S. H. Ellis fell from a fruit tree on 
his place in Waynesville, June 22, sus- 
taining such injuries as to cause his 
ceath. This is an irreparable loss to 
the order in Ohio. Brother Ellis was 
present at the birth of the Ohio state 
grange and was actively. connected 
with it either as master or chairman of 
the executive committee during its en- 
tire existence. His life was spent in 
the improvement of agricultural condi- 
tions. He was an efficient member of 
the board of control of the Ohio ex- 
periment station, a member of the state 
board of agriculture, and for a long pe- 
riod one of the most acceptable lec- 
turers at the farmers’ institutes. State 
Master Derthick requests that each 
grange be draped in mourning for 30 
days. 

A report from East Liverpool, Colum- 
biana county, says there is not much 
being done in that section along grange 
lines. R. C. Newell thinks farmers 
will soon wake up and take hold with 
new life. Now is the time to boom the 
grange. 

The four prizes offered for the great- 
est gain in membership in Ohio from 


April 1, 1903, to April 1, 1904, were won 
by five granges, No 1572 of Portage 


county and No 1580 of Geauga county 
each reporting a gain of 61. The other 
prize-winning granges were No 1575 of 


Trumbull county, with a gain of 123, 
No 1547 of Cuyahoga county, 74, and 


No 1577 of Washington county, 66, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

The condition of grange work in Jack- 
son county is, indeed, very gratifying. 
In two years we have grown from none 
to six live, working, up-to-date granges, 
including Pomona No 4, which has ju- 
risdiction over no subordinate except 
those of this county. At each meeting 
of subordinates or Pomona a regular 
program is rendered. The farmers of 
our county have found that the grange 
increases the sociability of their fami- 
lies, advances them mentally and mor- 
ally, and enhances them financially. It 
educates the younger generation to the 
farm, making it more attractive, and 
keeps the older members, through so- 
cial intercourse, in better spirits. Our 
people are looking forward to a pros- 
perous year on the farm, as the present 
conditions indicate.—[A. L. Click. 

Less than ten years ago we had only 
about a score of subordinate granges 
in good standing in the state. This was 
the last ebb of the tide that set in dur- 
ing the early 80’s. It seems to have 
been the darkness before the dawn, as 
since then the order has made a steady 
upward growth. The grange mutual fire 
insurance companies here have near- 
ly a half-miflion dollars of insurance 
written. Every farmers’ organization 
in the state, of which I am acquainted, 
is officered wholly or in part by Pa- 
trons. Every member of the state board 
of agriculture belongs to the grange. 
There is room for still further advance- 
ment, and every farmer in the little 
mountain state should join the order.— 
[G. C. Starcher. 

Union of Berlin, Lewis county, was 
organized July 9, 1903, with 16 members. 
It has had a steady, upward growth 
ever since. Recently the third and 
fourth degrees were conferred upon a 
of three young men and five 
young women. A splendid supper was 
served afterward and a royal good time 
was the order of the evening. There 
was also an excellent address by Rev 
J. N. Holt. who used to be a member 
of the order in southern New York. 
We have decided that one of the best 
men the grange can get within its 
ranks is a good, live minister. Our 
membership now is up to 43, with pros- 
pects fer many mare in the future. The 
erange meets the first and third Thurs- 
day nights of each month.—[G. C. 58. 


NEW YCRX. 
of Carthage will 


class 


The last meeting 
long be remembered by both Patrons 
and children with delight. Two appli- 
cations were received for membership 
and a class of six was given final de- 
grees. The next meeting will be held 
July 9. 

At the June meeting of the Copen- 
hagen grange, all the officers except 
the chaplain were present. After a 
short business session, nine candidates 
were instructed in final degrees. A 
dinner was then served to about 300 
Patrons and their friends, In the af- 


ternoon a very interesting program was 
renuered. . 

Union held its annual basket picnic 
at Lake View, June 29. Addresses were 
given by State Overseer George A, Ful- 
ler and Jared Van Wagenen and Lec- 
turer Fred Shepard. All present re- 
ported a very profitable and enjoyable 
time. 

——__ > 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Develoving. 





The condition of Pa tobacco fields 
continues promising, although rains 
proved somewhat irregular. In York 
Co plants are growing nicely and the 
weather is nearly all that could be de- 
sired. Around Freysville last year’s 
crop brought 6 and 2c p Ib on the aver- 
age, and only 10% remains unsold at 
present. In the vicinity of Chatham 
Run in Clinton Co, prices for ’03 tobac- 
co were 9c p Ib, and 10% is still on 
hand. Although the acreage has been 
cut down considerably, new tobacco is 
doing well. 

Lancaster packers say the ’03 crop is 
showing up more undesirable in regard 
to black rot than has any yield for 
the past 6 yrs. Even bulk sweated is 
giving trouble, although in a small de- 
gree. Some packers claim the damage 
was occasioned by tobacco freezing be- 
fore it was well dried out. This left a 
great deal of moisture in the ribs and 
leaf, and now that the weather is warm 
the moisture is making itself seen in 
the form of black rot. 

—— OS __— 


OHIO. 


PRERLE Co—Little change in the va- 
riety of tobacco sown in this section, 
Spanish leaf still reigning supreme. 
Last yr, however, buyers wanted long 
leaves, while prior to that time they 
were partial to short. The season is a 
trifle backward, but this may be rem- 
edied later. Plants secured a splendid 
start. Last yr’s crop is now about all 
out of first hands. It started last fall 


for 9c p Ib, and in the winter prices 
broke so that hangers-on were com- 
pelled to take 6@8 and 2c for their 


crops.—[ William E. 


Seed Trade Association, 
elected 


American 
which met at St Louis recently, 


the following officers: President, 
Charles N. Page of Des Moines, Ia; 
first vice-president, L. L. May of St 


second vice-president, W. 
Manor, N Y; 


Paul, Minn; 
H. Grenell of Pierrepont 
secretary-treasurer, C. E. Kendell of 
Cleveland, O; assistant secretary, F. H. 
Funk of Bloomington, Ill; executive 
committee, S. F. Willard, L. L. Morse, 
A. H. Goodwin, G. B. McVay and J. G 
Peppard; membership committee, Al- 
bert McCullough, A. J. Brown and W. 
S. Woodruff. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





100-ACRE FARM for sale in the garden spot of 
the United States; fine climate, short winter, no 
malaria; soil easily worked; fine water. Car fare 
paid if you are dissatisfied; 70 acres in cultivation, 
30 acres in timber, all fenced; nice outbuildings. 
Now is the time to see the heavy crops growing; 
you can decide about soil with your own eyes. Long 
time to pay for it; price $675, DR J. LEK WOOD- 
CUC K, | Trustee, 406 Camdea Ave, Salisbury, Md, 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS in New England, 
along the sparkling lakes or by the sea; comfortable 
buildings, stock, tools and growing crops included; 
5 to 1000 acres, $500 to $10,900; a few on easy terms 
to settle estates quickly ; “illustrated lists with re-@ 





liable information of soils, crops, market, climate, 
etc, mailed free. E. A. STROL T, Farm Agency, 
Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New York City, or Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass, or lortlund, Me. 

INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STATI 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, | fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches For particulars and 
literature, address BOAR D OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 

FARMS— For rich farming. { fruit growing, fine 
climate, write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich, 





Excellent Results. 

I have advertised in a small way for 
a long time in the Farmers’ Exchange 
department of American Agriculturist 
and find it an excellent advertising me- 
dium.—[Samuel C. De Cou, North 
Moorestown, N J. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 
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~ 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only biVis 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 


Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tiie, silos, 

Insecticides and fungicides. 

Furniture or household gvods, conveniences, 
heirlooms, 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or se 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, machiuery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 


tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this oitice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTAYE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each iusertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCE. 





75 PRIZE HOLSTEINS for sale at bargain prices 


if bougut Wituia ow Gays. W. ai, BEANINGER, 
CUR e’S, sUstudlyrod Co, Pa, 
BERKKSHIRES—8 imported and 100 home-bred, 


Must sell, bor powe, wine way, CLAha wun, 


Freeport, VU. 








REGISTERED BERKSHIRES - Service boars and 
os pigs. Prices ivasouabic. GEQ EDDY, Chasm 
Y. 





Falls, N 

FRENCH Coach stallion, and mares, Berkshire 
hogs. Scotch Collie pups. bk. ». AKIN, Ensenore, 
N ¥ 

~BERKSHIRES—AIl ages, best English and Amer 
ican breeding. B. G. BENN«aal, Kochester, N Y 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calf, with official 
backing. FAIRVIEW FARM, /eunnellville, N | 


REG ISTERED cnt E. PB 
ROGERS, Wayville, N 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


pigs, ‘cheap. 





OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 


lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
Ww WARD, 302 Greenwich st, New York. 


butter, eggs, hay, straw, fruits, 
established @ years, 
Pa, 


“LIVE | POU LTRY, 
vegetables, daily returns; 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, 


2 YEARS’ experience: 


tained for fruit and produce, 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
FOR SALE—One 
No 7 Davis swing 
plete; has never been 
Somerville, N J. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 





results ob- 


& COCH- 


best market 
AUSTIN 





25-gallon cream vat and one 
churn, power attachment com- 
used. JAS BROWN, JR, 





bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
stock and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lane 
Co, Pa, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS—Very stocky; 
all plants are grown in rows and average an inch 


apart in the row; Celery, Golden Self Bleaching, 
Giant Pascal, White Plume, Golden Heart, $1.25 per 
1099, 80 cents 500, Cabbage, Danish Ballhead, Sure- 
head, All Seasons, Stone Mason, Flat —, be per 
1000, 70 cents 500, $4 5000, $7.50 10,000, F. RO- 
c HELLE, Drawer 1, Chester, N J. 


CELERY PLANTS for sale; write for prices, MRS 
JOHN FRASER, Salem, N Y, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FERRETS, both English and Fitch, the finest let 
ever offered, Reduction on large orders. Send for 
catalog. RALPH WOOD, New London, 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








WEDDING INVITATIONS, announcements: the 
best; free samples. SHAWMUT STATIONERS, 15 


Josephine St, Dorchester, Mass, 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 lbs 
—______ | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 1903 | 1904, 1903 
Chicago........+]$6.65] §5.40| #5.45) °5.95) 5.25) 54.50 
New York.. ee 6.75] 5.50) 5.75 6 50) 525) 5.09 
Eee **+1' 6 50 5.25) 9.65 6.75) 5.50] 4.75 
Kansas City.... 6 30] 5.10| 5.30) 5.85| 5 101 5.00 
Pittsburg....... 640} 5.50] 6.60) 6. 60) 5.10] 4.25 

At Chicago, receipts did not prove 
less liberal than some tradesmen had 


expected. In spite of this, however, 
buyers displayed no liberality and 
prices inclined to a lower level. The 
demand seemed to run toward prime 
dry-fed cattle, grading above medium. 
The stocker market showed an excess 
of commonish kinds, for which the de- 
mand lacked energy. Breedy, weighty 
steers moved with more freedom. Calf 
receipts were less excessive than a 
while back and prices changed but lit- 
tle. Quotations range as follows: 

Fancy to native steers.. .$6.25@ 6.65 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 ‘Ibs 5.75@ 6.00 
Inferior to medium ...... . 5.00@ 5.50 


Western-fed steers ......... . 4.75@ oo 
Extra native butcher cows .. 4.00@ 50 


2 > 


Fair to good butcher cows... 3.25@ 3. 


a 


Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.50@ 475 
Good to choice heifers ...... 4.50@ 5.25 
NEE BOO o6:hs v0.0 Keveceve 1.75@ 2.25 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs 3.75@ 4.50 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.25@ 4.25 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 4.50@ 6.00 
Milch cows, p head .......+6- 20.00@50.00 


The margin between medium to com- 
mon and prime heavy hogs shows a 
tendency to widen still further. Buyers 
evinced considerable interest in choice 
grades, but knifed the others wherever 
possible. Receipts proved rather mod- 
erate, and there existed a fairly 
comprehensive shipping demand. Tops 
sold around $5.45, with the bulk of sales 
ranging 5.25@5. 35. 

Considerable weakness featured the 
mutton trade. Offerings exhibited a 
large proportion of grass stock and a 
moderate supply of the really choice 
kinds. Ewes ranged $3.50@4.40, weth- 
ers oo. o yearlings 5@5.75, bucks 
2.25@3. The lamb market, while on a 
lower ’ pasis than noted in these col- 
umns last week, displayed more activ- 
ity than muttons. Best grades brought 








6@7, with culls around 3.50@4.50. 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 




















| Wheat corh vals 
Cash or spot 

1904 ; 1903 | 1904 ; 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago.....|1.00 | .75%q| .47%| .50 | 41 3% 
New York'1.08 | .82%! .55 | .57 | .46 
Boston...... hd — | .59 | .b9%] .50 a /y 
Toledo...... 1. a +75%! 49-4) .50%9] 4114) 40 
St Louis.. a 00 15 48 48 40 39 
Min'p'ls.....| 94 | 82 | 46 | Atty] 38 | .36% 
Live ver pool.. (92 =! .60 67 _ 





At Siteann. there was little interest 
in wheat. The market showed weik- 
ness on especially favorable reports of 
crop conditions throughout the spring 
as well as the winter wheat section. 
Growth and maturity is progressing 
nicely. Later prices firmed a little on 
rumors of excessive rains in Mo, Kan 
and Okla. Milling demand was merely 
nominal, and reports of crop, damage 
in Roumania had little effect. Spring 
wheat is doing especially well with the 


exception of a limited area in N D. 
This is weedy and cannot possibly 


make a full yield. New Sept was com- 
paratively steady at 81c, there being 
but little variation from day to day. 
Harvesting and threshing in southern 
Kan and Okla indicate a moderate 
yield. 

Trades in corn were very limited, and 
prices show almost no variation. The 
exceptionally fine weather has been fa- 
vorable for the corn crop. Any decline 
was prevented by good demand at pri- 


mary points, and weedy condition of 
a few fields in the middle western 
states. The market was comparatively 
strong, with new Sept selling not far 


from 483%c most of the time.’ 
The oat market ‘was weak and lower. 


Reports from country districts were 
favorable to growing crop. Harvest 
has commenced in southern Mo and 


Tenn, demand light and no special rea- 
son for hardening out prices. New Sept 


was steady at 31%c, and advanced later 
to 32%c on active, trading in this option. 
At New York, No 2 red wheat, spot, 
$1.07@1.08 p bu, No 2 corn 53@55c, kiln- 
dried 3@3.10 p sk, chops 21.50 p ton, 
clipped white oats 47@52c p bu, rye 70c, 
feeding barley 47@48c, malt 67@78c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consign must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retauers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

Advices to apple exporters say Eu- 
ropean fruit conditions continue prom- 
ising. In England, however, the out- 
look is not as good as earlier in the sea- 
son. Tasmanian apple shippers are 
reported to have lost heavily this sea- 
son. Some cargoes did not bring freight 
charges. This may put a damper on 
next year’s Tasmanian business. 


At New York, a few old —— still 
drift in and meet with fair sale. sald- 
wins bringing $2@2.75, Spy 2.75@3.25, 


Russets 2@2.50. New apples irregular 
in quality. 
Beans, 

At New York, limas are hardening, 
being quoted at $2.40@2.50 p bu. Do- 
mestic beans quiet and slow, marrow 
2.50@2.90, pea 1.50@1.82%4, kidney 2.50@ 
2.85, yellow eye 2.55@2.60. 

Dressed Meats. 
At New York, owing to a continua- 


supplies, dealers were en- 
a good clearance, Prices 
unchanged. Veals 
light pork 6%@74¢, 


tion of light 

abled to effect 

generally remained 

brought 7@8c p lb, 

medium 6@6'%ec. 
Dried Fruits. 

According to Santa Fe officials, the 
cantaloupe yield in the ‘‘Rocky Ford” 
district of Col this year will fall way 
below estimates. They give the acreage 
as 9000, but say they look for only 1000 
cars to be shipped at the outside figure, 
Bugs and hail cut down the crop. 

At New York, more attention is given 
evap apples for fall delivery, quotations 


ranging 5@5%c p lb for such, Evap 
spot 64,@ic, sun dried 2@4c, chops 
$1.75@2 p 100 lbs, cores 1.50@1.75, black- 


huckleberries 12144@14c. 


Eggs. 

Offerings of prime quality eggs at 
leading centers show decreases, al- 
though there continues to be a plen- 
tude of mediocre stock. The season is 
now so late that speculators are very 
discriminating in regard to what kind 
of eggs they buy. This of course ac- 
centuates the diminution in receipts of 
first-class northerns. 

At New York, good call for fine stock, 
best westerns bringing 17@18%4c p doz, 
good 154%@1éc. 

At Chicago, receipts generally heavy, 
but first quality eggs held firm at 17%4c 
p doz, good 15@15t4c. 

Tresh Fruits. 

Traders report a shortage in the wa- 
termelon acreage of Salem and Glou- 
cester counties, N J, this yr, the area 
being the smallest for many seasons, 

Virginia orchardists expect to begin 
shipping some extra fine peaches by the 
middle of this month. 

Peaches promise an excellent yield; 
heavier than last yr. Pear crop is 
S$mall.—[R. L. E., Kent Co, Md. 


berries 4@5c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


rrime lot of potatoes. Fair to good 
brought $1.50@1.75. 

At Chicago, rainy weather curtailed 
shipments from the southwest to some 
extent. Va stock is now coming this 
way, bringing $2.50@3.50 p bbl, Tenn do, 
westerns 1.20@1.40 p bu, old potatoes 


scarce, 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, a weaker tone per- 
vades trade, save on the very prime 


grades, which are not in excessive sup- 


ply. Prime timothy 85@95c p 100 Ibs, 
clover mixed 55@60c, clover 45@50c, salt 
45@50c, rye straw 70c@$1.15, oat 50c. 
Mill Feeds. 
At New York, less energy noted to 
trade and prices incline to a lower 


western feeds. Bran 
red dog 26, mid- 
24.50, linseed oil 


basis, particularly 
brought $22.50 p ton, 
dlings 24, mixed feed 
meal 24.50. 

Onions. 

At New York, a tendency 
a general stiffening of values, 
common kinds and Egyptians. The lat- 
ter commanded $1.75@2.25 p bag, Tex 
1.50@2 p cra, Ky 3.25 p bbl, Va 1.25@1.50 
p bskt, nearby white 1.25@1.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, general trade is slow. 
Live springs 16@1S8c p lb, fowls llc, 
roosters 6c, turkeys 10c, ducks 40@80c 
p pr, geese 90c@$1.25, pigeons 25c, iced 
fowls 11@11%4c p lb, ducks 14@léc. 

At Chicago, spring chickens are com- 


noted for 
Save on 


ing larger, but prices seek a lower 
level. Good grades 16@19c p lb 1 w, 


fowls 8@9c, turkeys 10@llc, ducks 12@ 








Farm Wagon only $21.95, 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill, have placed upon the market a 
Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch tire, 
and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels, and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalog K, giving a full description, will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axle, , 



















NEWTON’S Heave, Cough, Dis-@ 

temper and Indigestion Cure. 
Cures heaves by correcting indi- 
estion and toning up the lungs. 
1 at dealers, or by mail prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 











How About a New Feed 
Cutter? 





It will prove a great saving of time, strength, 
patience and nerve force and an economic al 


move on your part to have one this fall. Then 
why not investigate the merits of the best series 
of cutters on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and 
Baldwin Ensilage Cutters. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most per- 
fectly constructedand will do the same amount 
of work with half the power required by any 
other cutter on the market. Your equipment 
is incomplete without one of these machines. 
They are made in-all sizes for either hand or 
power. We issue a catalogue descriptive of 
above cutter and carriers, sent free. Drop usa 
line and see for yourself. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


An insult to your 
face—poor soap; 
insiston Williams 


Shaving Soap. 
Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 


for 2-cent stamp to pay postage. 
Write for booklet «* How to Shave,’* 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ce 








American separat 

Separator 
Costs little, saves much. Sold on trial. It stands all 
tests. Try itand decide for yourself. Ask for catalog. It's free. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY, Box 1054, Bainbridge, W. Y. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


te supply the wants of Cash Buyers, Sellers and 

Exchangers advertising in our Journal each 
month, Subscribers can write to these advertisers 
aud make theirown deals FREE. Ours is the best, 
largest and most reliable real estate magazine pub- 
lished, and is now in its fourth year. Has good 
stories, news and current topics, Circulation covers 
U. 8., Canada, ts Cuba pa: = ali. 3 months 
trial 25¢, 3 yrs. #1. wv. FAL ESTATE 
JOURN AL. Tea W. BRIGHTON RE +» SYRACUSE, N. ¥« 


SILOS 


Also Cutters, Blowers, Carriers, Horse Powers, H 
Saw Machines. HARDER MFG, CO., Seblcotaln, "Y Y. 














Consular advices claim the ’04 fruit 





crop of France promises to be the best 
in 3 yrs. The demand for U § dried 
fruits may be lessened this fall but not 
necessarily done away with entirely. 


At New Yerk, strawberries scarcer 
and firmer, bringing 6@18c p qt, black- 
berries 7@12c, huckleberries 6@12c, 


gooseberries 7@12c, raspberries 5@8c p 
pt, currants 8@9c p qt, muskmelons $1 
@3.50 p cra, watermelons 15@30c ea, 
plums 1.50@2.50 p cra, peaches 1.50@2.25, 
pears 3.50@5.50 p bbl, cherries 8@1l5c 
p Ib. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, the situation is fea- 

tured by an amplitude of offerings, with 





new producing sections shipping nearly 
every day. Fxtra fey under a brisk 
demand sometimes exceeded $2 p bbl, | 
but that figure generally secured a | 





Michigan Lands 


In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. The best 
fruit country in the United States, Don’t BUY 
land or LOCATE anywhere until you have IN- 
VESTIGATED our holdings, je raise the 
greatest Mes £ of crops and have ye boy 
MICA; LOV RICES and EAS RMS 
MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTEE, | MICH. 








DEDERICK’S cect: BALING PRESS. 


The only full circle horse press in the world on which 


@n automatic feeder is possible, 


60 per cent. more work with the same power 


than any other press made, 
BEYOND THE RANGE OF COMPETITION 


Presses two char- 
ges to every round of the horses. Will accomplish 











“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT AND HE LIVES AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y.” 











13c, geese $4@6 p doz, iced springs 16@ 
18c p lb, fowls 8@9c. 
Rice. 

Growers in the south are booming ‘the 
Cuban rice trade. Cubans are heavy 
consumers of the staple, but it has 
long been their custom to purchase ori- 
ental rice in Hamburg or Liverpool. U 
S growers hope to capture this trade. 


Eastern markets show an uneventful 


trade. At New York, fair to good do- 
mestic brought 34@4c p lb, head 4%@ 
54c. 


Vegetables. 


Cuban vegetable shipments to the U 
the 5 mos ended with June were 
of 200,000 cra, an increase of 
cra over ‘03. Late shipments 
ere said to have failed to pay, any- 
thing over expenses. 
Dealers claim deliveries of ’04 aspara- 


S for 
upward 
120,000 


gus by Cal packers will amount to only 
1,000 uses, Whereas the trade could 
easily handle 350,000. 


At New York, cabbage more plenti- 
ful and lower, Long Is bringing $3@ 
3.50 p 100, asparagus 1@2.50 p doz, beets 
1@1.50, carrots 1@1.25, cukes 1.50@2 p 
bbl, egg plants 1@1.25 p bx, green corn 
1@2.25 p 100, garlic 5@6c p lb, kale 40 

0c p bbl, lettuce 25@50c, okra 1.50@ 


0 p carrier, peppers 1.50@2, peas 25@ 
p bskt, radishes 50c p 100 bchs, 
rhubarb 25@75e, string beans 25@75ic p 
bskt, squash 1@2 p cra, turnips 1@1.50 
» 100 behs, tomatoes 1@1.75 p bu, cress 
50c@1 p 100 bchs. 
doing nicely. Last yr 600 
section. Cabbage ship- 
ments this iggregated 200 cars 
and potatoes 100 cars.—[Correspondent, 


Tomatoes 
left this 


season 


cars 


Gibson Co, Tenn. 

Sugar corn large; tomato acreage 
less than last yr. Pea pack finished in 
June, Canners giving $8 p ton for corn 
and 7 for tomatoes.—[Correspondent, 
Sussex Co, Del. 

Advices from parts of Md indicate 
a smaller acreage devoted to tomatoes 
this season. Prices are about $7 p ton. 
Last yr Cambridge packers gave 9. 
Frederick Co canners offer 11 for corn 

° 


d 20 for string beans. 
Canners in Orleans Co, N Y, are pay- 
ing $7 p ton for tomatoes, 20 for beans, 
6 for squash and 1.75 p 100 for shelled 
peas. Acreage is larger than last yr. 
Practically all the beet acreage con- 


tracted by the Wayne Co (N Y) 
sugar factory has been put out. A 
crop of 5600 a is expected. 

Wool. 

The firmness of the international 
wool markets is probably refiected in 
some measure by Australian exports 
last yr, which totaled only 1,412,071 
bales. This was the smallest outgo for 
10 yrs. 

An expansive demand continues to 
prevail. It is said consumers now re- 
alize they will not be able to secure low 


priced wool this season, hence the large 
volume of sales. Good O wools brought 
at the Atlantic. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


24@26c 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1904 .. 18%4c 18%c 17%ce 
1903 .; 20%ec 21 c 20 ¢ 
1902 ..22 @22%c 2212@23 c 21%@22 c 


Purchasing on storage account shows 
a decided broadening and this naturally 
gives a healthy undertone to the mar- 
ket. Temporary spurts in prices by 
reason of the inquiry from speculators 


were answered by less activity on the 
part of the latter, and this kept 
prices down. Supplies continue abun- 
dant at all leading distributing 
centers. Some northern districts of the 
middle west claim that continued dry 
weather might cut down the flow of 
milk, but these reports are by no means 
general. 

The butter situation is altogether too 
much one-sided. I think the market 


and prices are both controlled too much 
by the large cmy and commission men. 
The farmer has almost nothing to say 
in regard to his milk when he puts it 
em a ecmy, and nothing at all in re- 

ard to the price of the finished prod- 
aa when it gets into the hands of the 
commission man. As a rule market re- 
ports in the city papers can easily be 





influenced by the large dealers.—[O. A. 
S., Delaware Co, N Y. 

At New York, range of quotations is 
widening by reason of irregularity in 


flavor. Extra cmy 18@18c p lb, dairy 
15@li%ec. renovated 14@l5ic, packing 11 
@l2%ec. 


At Boston, a strong inquiry noted for 
long lines of extra cmy, such bringing 
181%4@18%c p lb. Dairy 16@17%c, ladle 


13@14c, packing 11@12c, renovated 13 
@l5c. 


Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy, O 
and Pa, 174%@18c p Ib, dairy 10@14c, low 
grade 8@9c.—At Philadelphia, fcy cmy 
18c, ladle 13@14c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, cmy 18@19c p Ib, 
dairy 14@15c, packing 10@11lc.—At Cin- 
cinnati, cmy 19@19%c p lb, packing 10 
@l2c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fey cmy 18 
@20c p lb, Md, Va and Pa prints 12@ 
13c, renovated 16@18c. 

At Chicago, cmy extras sold at 17%c 
p lb, renovated l4c, ladle 12@12%c, dairy 
144@l6c, packing 10@l1l1c. Market in 
clean shape. 

The Cheese Market. 

Active buying in producing sections 
tended to curtaél market receipts to 
some. extent. Speculators are said to 
be taking considerable interior N Y 
cheese on a basis of 84%4@8%c p Ib or 
a shade higher. Canada seems to be 
attracting exporters at present more 
than does the U S. 

At New York, supplies accumulated 
somewhat and a weaker feeling was ap- 
parent. Full cream brought 8%@8%c p 
lb, skims 4%@6éc. 

At Boston, supplies abundant and 
movement slower, but prices held 
steady. Twins 8@9c p Ib. 

At Chicago, order demand generally 
satisfactory. Twins 74@7\4c p lb, dai- 
sies 73%, @8c, long horns 8@8\c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRI 
TERIOR MARKETS 
PING POINTS. 
OHIO—At Cleveland, cheese 8@9c p 

lb, eggs 1742c p doz, spring chickens 16 

@1Sc, potatoes $2.50@3 p bbl, cabbage 

1@1.40 p cra, onions 1.60@1.80 p cra, to- 

matoes 80c@1.10 p case, watermelons 15 

@35c ea, beef 7@9c p lb, mutton 7@9ec, 

veal 9@9l%4c, hogs 7%@&c, hay 12@16 p 

ton, bran 22, corn 52c p bu, wheat 1.05, 

oats 48c, hides 6@6%c, wool 18@23c. 

At Cincinnati, hogs $5.30@5.50 p 100 
Ibs 1 w, sheep 3@3.50, cattle 4.50@5.50, 
lambs 6@6.90, raspberries 2.50@2.75 p 
cra, blackberries 1@1.25 p cra, potatoes 
2.50@3 p bbl, onions 1.50 p cra, tomatoes 
50@s80c, cabbage 1.25, spring chickens 16 
@18c_p lb 1 w, eggs 16c p doz, corn 48@ 
50c p bu, wheat 90c@1.05, oats 40@438c, 
rye 78@80c, hay 10@14 p ton. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 


potatoes $1.10@1.50 p bu, onions 1.65@2 
p cra, mushrooms 35@40c p Ib, rhubarb 
15@20c p doz, cabbage 1.50@2.25 p cra, 
cukes 5@5.50 p bbl, spinach 35@40c p 
bu, asparagus 60@65c p doz, blackber- 


‘ES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
AND COUNTRY SHIP- 


ries 10@1lc p qt, eggs 17@19c p doz, 
duck 18@20c, cheese 7@8%c p Ib, live 


fowls 12@l4c, springs 18@23c, wheat 90 
@97c p bu, corn 54@59c, oats 46@48c, 
hay 12@15.25 p ton, rye straw 12@13.50. 

At Philadelphia, spring chickens 15 
@20c p lb 1 w, ducks 12@14c, eggs 17@ 
Tse p doz, cheese 8@9c p Ib, blackberries 
7@10c p qt, gooseberries 9@11c, whortle- 
berries 8@lic, new potatoes $1.50@2 p 


bbl, onions 1.50@1.60 p cra, cabbage 50 
@i5c, tomatoes 75¢c@1.25, cukes 75c@1.25 


p bskt, wheat 90c@1.05 p bu, corn 52@ 
53%4c, oats 48@49l4c, hay 9@16 p ton, 
wheat straw, 10@12. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cheese 


9@1014c p lb, eges 16@18%4c p doz, live 
hens lic p lb, chickens 18@22c, apples 
$2@2.50 p bbl, huckleberries 7@9c p qt, 
potatoes 1@1.75 p bbl, cabbage 1.50@ 
2.50 p 100, corn 12@15¢ p doz, onions 
1@1.50 p cra, beans 65@75c p bskt, to- 
matces 1.50@2 p carrier, southern wheat 
75@85e p bu, corn 50@56c, oats 44@46c, 
hay 12@15.50 p ton. 


—— 
=_ 





The extensive campaign against the 
mosquito, which has been carried on in 
New Jersey under the supervision of 
the state entomologist, Prof John B. 
Smith, of Rutgers college, has proved 
very successful, and many regions bad- 
ly infected have been rendered almost 


free from the, pest. 


MARKETS--NEWS 


Progress of the War. 


The Japanese army besieging Port 
Arthur are gradually drawing their 
lines about the fortress tighter and ong 
important engagement has taken place 
south of the forts, in which e impor- 
tant position at Guisanshar has been 
taken after heavy loss on both sides. 
The Russians met the advance with a 
determined resistance, but were forced 
to retreat before the repeated ‘on- 
slaughts of the enemy. 

To the north, the Japs are crowding 
Gen Kuropatkin hard at several points. 





Three important mountain passes, 
which have hitherto been serious ob- 
stacles in the way of their advance, 


have fallen before the Japanese attack, 
leaving the Russians’ long line liable to 
attack at any point. It is the evident 
intention of Gen Kuroki to push on to 
Liao Yang and if possible divide the 
Russian army, thus cutting off from 
retreat the southern division of Gen 
Kuropatkin’s forces, 

Military experts estimate that Jap- 
an has managed to outnumber the 
Russian army at every point in Man- 
churia. It is estimated that the Japan- 
ese troops now in Manchuria number 
over 230,000, about 60,000 of whom are 
engaged about Port Arthur and the re- 
mainder pressing upon the main Rus- 
sian army. Russia’s total fighting 
force now in the field is considerably 
less than this number. 

Mishaps continue to fall to the lot of 
the Russians. While experimenting 
with a submarine boat at the Baltic 
works, the craft went under and 22 men 
were drowned. 

Russian reports deny that they lost a 
battleship in the recent sortie from Port 
Arthur, but it is evident that three 
ships were damaged by Japanese shells 
and torpedoes. 

cutmsetiiimenpenantine 

The prohibition national convention, 
in session at Indianapolis, Ind, has 
nominated Silas C. Swallow of Har- 
risburg, Pa, for president, and George 
W. Carroll of Texas for vice-president. 
A persistent effort was made to have 
Gen Nelson A, Miles to head the ticket 
but he refused to allow the use of his 
name, 





Vandals at the St Louis exposition 
have mutilated the gas bags of the big 
airship brought over to this country 
by Santos-Dumont to compete in the 
great contest of aerial navigation, 
which was to be one of the chief fea- 
tures of the big show. 





Sec Cortelyou of the republican na- 
tional committee figures that the mid« 
dle west and the Rocky mountain states 
will be the battleground in the coming 
presidential campaign and the commit- 
tee will put forth its greatest energies 
in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, 

The working force of the operating 
department of the Pennsylvania raii- 
road has been reduced by the laying 
off of 30,000 men, the biggest cut in the 
history of the road. 


Over $100,000shas been subscribed to 
the relief fund for the benefit of the 
relatives of the victims of the Gen Slo- 
cum disaster. Notable among the dona- 
tions was a contribution of over $600 
from the Chinese residents of New 
York. 





The naval equipment bureau hag con. 
tracted for five of the longest wire- 
less telegraph circuits in the world, two 
of them being over 1000 miles in length. 
The circuits are as follows: Key West 
to Panama; Porto Rico to Key West; 
Cuba to Panama, Pensacola to Key 
West and Cuba to Porto Rico. 

Miss Helen Keller, the blind and deaf 
young woman, was graduated last week 


from Radcliffe college (Cambridge, 
Mass), receiving a degree of bachelor 


of arts, and the added honor of “cum 


laude.” 





Pres Roosevelt has directed the bu- 
reau of labor and the department of 
commerce to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the miners’ strike in Colo- 
rado. As a similar investigation was 
ordered by the president into the Penn- 
Sylvania coal strike two years ago, it 
is thought that thi< inves'ivat’on may 
be the forerunner of arb‘tration under 
federal auspices. 











[15] 
If it’s a 


E LAVAL 


that’s all you 
need to know about a 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Send for catalogue 
and name of nearest local agent. 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortiandt Street 
NEW YORK 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 


CHICACO 
AND THE ONLY 


SILOS Patent Root 


THE “PHILADELPHIA.” 


E. F. Schlichter, 1910 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
Also made by the DurLex Mra.Co.,South Superior, Wis. 














——T SCOTT cow COMFORT 


cow profit. No stable or dairy 
a is complete without the 


FOSTER STEEL STANCHIONS 
All steel and fron. “U" bers. No cor 
ners, angles or sharp edges. Hung on 
chains—ewings freely all ways. Light- 
est, neatest, strongest. Don't ror 
build a cow barn without them. Write 
for cir. No.16 and special price to agents. 

FRANK H. BATTLES 
Seed Crower, Rochester,i.¥. 




























THE 
SHOO=FLY) seu: 
Kills every fly it strikes; keeps off the rest wat oaee cent’s 
‘worth saves 8 ce milk ann mach fiesh.* Absolutely 


harmless to man and beast. Cures all so) isenses, 
hoof ailments, ete, Eradicatesall LICE and MITES wherever 
—_ , Don't wait until flies cause cows to grow poor and 

dry. our dealer offers a substitute (there fs neo Ae 
send = F oe. for +) smproves 8-tube sprayer 
enough “Shoo-Fly” to t 200 cows. IF NOT PRO- 
TECTED MONEY R PPUN DED. Thousands duplicate 
10 to 60 gallons 9 consecutive 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1005 edecuns Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WIRE-S!.40 Per 100 Lbs. 


mooth galvanized wire, put up 100 
ihe to a bale, lengths running up to 
250ft. No, 14 guage, per 100 lbs. 61.40. 
Write for prices on other gau 
Fence staples, per 100 Ibs., 62.00. Wire 
nails, mixedina keg, por 100 Ibs. , 61.60. 
Barbed wire, per 100 lbs., 62.35. Poultry 
netting, eteel fence ,etc., atlow prices. 
Ask for Catalogue Neo. 5 
on merchandise of all kin 
Sheriffs’ and Recet sales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., West 85th & Iron Sts. ,Chicago 


Sore Shoulders'| 


used to lay a horse up for weeks at atime, resulting 
in much annoyance and loss to the owner. Now you 
can cure him while he works and never lose &@ mo- 
ment of his service by using 


Bickmore’s 








from 
bj 

















enuine without 
the 01d Gray Sr Se va We ese 
mark on ont box. Beware of imita’ Ask for 
and insist upon getting ‘‘Bickmore’s, as tor nothing 
else is 60 good. Substitutes ee the dealer more 
profit, but cost yout eer 7 Gomple, encuge S to 
cents. 


BICKMORE GALL CU CURE C0. tes 507, Old Town, ue. 
5% THE PERFECT 
INVESTMENT 


Per Annum Must be Firs/, safe; Second, Lay 
profitable; Third, immediately available 

required for other purposes. Your savings 
placed with The Industrial Savings and 





































Under N. Y 








Loam (Co, fulfil all these uirements 
Banking | They will bear earnings at “s 
Dept 5% Per Annum 
pervision| 
for ev day in our core. Subject to 
your withdrawal at any time. 
ft. ull particulars upon re quest, 
Asse Ts, . + $1,700,000 
Surrivs $ AND Prorirs,. 160,000 


industrial Savings and Loan Co., 
1138 Broadway, New York 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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[16] 
A Swim for Life. 


[From Page 30.] 
good for a hundred years before you'll 
need a coffin!’ Pleased, he responded: 
“Oh, I don’t call myself an old man 
yet. Why, I can out-swim Arthur here 
now.” 

“That’s so, father,” the young man 
joined in, “but we're going sailing to- 
day, not swimming,” and he laughed 
gaily, little recking what was in store. 

A Glorious Sail. 


Indeed, all three of us were full of 
the tonic and exhilaration of the day, 
anticipating a glorious sail. For the 
breeze had freshened and was now 
blowing out of the southwest with a 
vigor and steadiness that delighted 
every boatman, Of all those afloat, 
none entered into the full enjoyment 
of the hour more than myself. It had 
been years since such a pleasure was 
mine, though as a boy I had been some- 
thing of a sailor, and was still passion- 
ately fond of the sea—a passion that 
yet stays with me, strange as it may 
seem in the light of the following 
experience. Knowing that we might be 
wet with spray, I had put on rubbers, 
brought my old overcoat, and now took 
off my cuffs, placing them in the stern 
the locker. 

The little Cygnus was soon skipping 
over the waves, apparently as deiighted 
as its occupants. You perhaps opine 
that a boat cannot think or enjoy, as 
we humans do, but no true seaman 
will agree With you. There is a come 
munity of feeling, of action, between 
boat and sailor, that words cannot 
express, which the landsman knows not 
of, though if he be a lover of a good 
horse, he has had a foretaste of it. 

“Won’t you take the helm, Uncle 
Ted?” Arthur thoughtfully volunteered, 
observing my keen enjoyment and the 
longing in my eye. 

‘“*You bet!’ I cried enthusiastically, 
seizing the tiller and letting her go a 
little more freely. We were now well 
outside the harbor, with plenty of sea 
room. Most of the other yachts had 
started ahead of us, and were far away, 
under full sail, some of them hull down, 
while off tothe south’ard some could be 
seen With lee rail awash in the foaming 
sea, under the pressure of the still 
freshening wind. 

“Where away?” I questioned. 

“Keep her headed for that buoy out 
in the bay there, two or three miles,” 
answered Arthur, who sat up on the 
rail by my side, holding the main sheet, 
while Father Coffin, amidships, was en- 
joying himself to the utmost, 

The Small Black Cloud. 

it was glorious! My blood tin- 
gled. I was a boy again, full of the 
daring and zest that makes boyhood 
so delightful. 

Yet from the moment I took the rud- 
der, there came to me the sense of 
responsibility, which is never absent 
from the true helmsman of whatever 
age. At first this feeling only added to 
my pleasure, but imperceptibly I found 
myself scanning wave and sky, observ- 
ing unconsciously but none the less 
closely a small black cloud that was 
rising out of the southwest, and noting 
that the wind now came less steadily 
but with greater force. Some of the 
more distant yachts seemed to be short- 
ening sail and making for the nearest 
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harbor. <A transformation was going 
on, which I ‘felt’? before really sens- 
ing it. 


“Let her come around,” I suggested, 
heading the boat up into the wind, and 
laying her off on the other tack. She 
went flying over the waves by leaps 
and bounds. Full sail was still on, her 
fin keel holding the boat stiffly against 
the gale. The cloud was growing with 
marvelous rapidity. The sea took 
on an angry look., We were still far 
_out, 

“Here, Arthur, you take the helm, It's 
going to blow. You're a better Sailor, 
for you’ve been at it all the time, and 
this is my first sail in years.” 

“All right, Uncle Ted, you hold the 
main sheet then. But it won’t be much 
of a blow,” and he laughed again, yet 
not quite so heartily as before. 

“Silently for a few moments longer I 
watched the clouds.” 

Flying for Safety. 

Our course was now laid straight for 

Fort Point, perhaps four miles distant, 





EVENINGS 


at one side of the inner harbor. To 
reach it the Cygnus was close-hauled, 
and pounded the seas as though in fet- 
ters. By this time the whole southern 
sky was overcast, the sun darkened. 
An ominous sensation came Over me. 
Watching thé other two men, I-saw 
that neither shared my feelings. The 
old man’s countenance was free from 
care, happy and peaceful. No sense of 
danger was there, and why should 
there be, for was not his well tried 
son at the helm? Arthur was not quite 
so serene, his eyes were fixed on the 
boat’s course, and only once did they 
meet mine in a questioning glance. 
Now the first rule on shipboard, for 
the novice and quite as much so for 
even the expert, is not to interfere with 
the captain or even suggest how he 
Shall handle his boat. But at the risk 
of breaking this unwritten universal 


law, I could no longer repress my anx-~ 
iety and asked: 

“What do you think of it, Arthur?” 
I guess 


“Well, she’ll inside all 


get 





AT HOME 





such are recognized by the frightened 
settler, whose only safeguard is to flee 
to the hole in the ground he has pro- 


vided for such emergencies.) 
The Cloud-Burst. 


“IT tell you, Arthur, there’s going to 


be a cloud-burst. 
like that on the Colorado prairie. 


I’ve seen them just 
Do 


head up into the wind, down all sail 
and drift before it—since we have no 


anchor. 


That's what those fellows are 


doing’’—and I pointed to a boat under 


bare poles a mile or so away. 

- “We don’t have cyclones here. 
get inside all right yet. Don’t 
worry.” 


She'll 
you 


Arthur seemed to justly resent my 


interference. 
fell. 

“It’s a shower, 
Arthur commented, 


not a_ hurricane,” 


A few large raindrops 


Taking a turn of the mainsheet around 


the cleat, I reached for my old overcoat 
and put it on clumsily, for the sleeve 
“Worse getting it off,” 


lining was torn, 


“MAKE FOR THE ROCKS,” SHOUTED ARTHUR, AS WITH A GROAN 
AND SHUDDER HE SPRANG OVERBOARD 


right before the storm breaks,” he 
volunteered, embracing the whole scene 
with a comprehensively anxious glance, 

“Hadn't we better take in a reef?” 

“Oh, no, she'll stand this well 
enough.” 

Silently for a few 
I watched the clouds. 
now covered three-quarters 
heavens. Grayish-white, angry, mut- 
tering, threatening masses of wind- 
clouds were scudding ever more closely 
to the sea. One vast mass, bolder and 
blacker than the rest, reached up pyra- 
mid-shape from the southwestern hori- 
zon almost to the zenith, where it took 
on the dimensions of a funnel and 
seemed ready to belch out wicked-look- 
ing cloudlets full of furies. 

(Such cloud formations are compar- 
atively rare, along the North Atlantic 
seaboard; they are more like the pre- 
cursors of western cyclones, and as 


moments longer 
The pall of black 
of the 


I muttered to myself, taking the rope 
again. 

I could not keep my eyes off from 
the strangely threatening cloud. It 
seemed to hypnotize me. Yet I saw 
that we were drawing nearer to har- 
bor—the Neck was now only a couple 
of miles distant. But I was also im- 
pressed by the way in which all the 
other craft seemed to have disappeared, 
as if by magic, in their effort to seek 
shelter. One large schooner yacht, un- 
able to make harbor, had anchored 
under the protection of an island, and 
was tugging viciously at her moorings. 
The small boat, running before the 
wind, under bare poles, was almost 
lost to view in the gathering dark- 
ness. Suddenly the funnel-ended cloud 
emitted a roar, as it shot an over- 
whelming mass of fury directly at our 
doomed craft. 

‘My God, a cloud-burst! Throw her 
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up into the wind, quick!” I yelled. 

Arthur did so on the instant, crying 
to his father: ‘Forward, there! Down 
jib!” 

The old man jumped to fhe halyard 
cleats. I let fly the mainsheet, the 
brave little Cygnus swung bow into the 
hurricane, but not soon enough to pre- 
vent her almost capsizing. As it was, 
she shipped water enough to half fill. 

“A close shave!” Arthur said to him- 
self, all a-trembling. The old man wags 
still fumbling with the jib halyards, 

“Here’s another!” I cried, again let- 
ting fly the sheet and jumping for the 
halyards to lower the mainsail, obsery- 
ing that Mr Coffin had at last started 
down the jib, while Arthur, horror- 
faced, vainly strove to make the boat 
answer to her rudder. 

Capsized, the Cygnus Sinks. 


Quite before I had called out, the 
cycione was upon us, With the fury of 
all the legions of hell. Ere I could 
take a step, the Cygnus was flat on her 
mast in the water, her great iron fin 
sticking out almost as far in the oppo- 
Site direction. As we three climbed 
up on her side, it seemed for an instant 
as though we were safe, but as the 
boat quickly righted under water, 
drawn down by the great weight of 
her fin, ‘‘Make for the rocks!” shouted 
Arthur, and with a groan and shudder 
he sprang overboard. I slid gently into 
the water. It seemed cold and clammy. 
I swam around to the masthead, which 
was now perfectly upright, with three 
feet of its upper end still out of water. 
Holding on for a second, my feet caught 
in the rigging below, but I shook my- 
self free as the masthead disappeared 
beneath the waves. 

The catastrophe had come so suddenly 
that I had not had time to lose my 
presence of mind. I-was a fair swim- 
mer, quite at home in the water. The 
sudden transformation of our position 
at first struck me as ludicrous, and [ 
almost laughed to myself: “What a 
picnic! I suppose half a dozen dories 
will put out for us from the Neck. 
They'll be here in a few minutes. To 
think that I should get caught in a 
squall!” 

Meanwhile my mind was occupied in 
taking an inventory of the situation. 
The Neck was far away, the wind 
blowing from that direction in a perfect 
hurricane. Still more distant to the 
south, a barrel buoy gleamed indistinct- 
ly, like a fading hope. Square to the 
north, less than a mile off, Gray’s 
rocks lifted their jagged heads slightly 
above the tempestuous sea. They were 
the nearest refuge. 

Not until afterward did I know that 
at this hour the tide, running out, 
created a powerful current directly 
against us in our efforts to reach the 
rocks. I did realize, however, that 
the wind would carry me far out of 
my way and beyond the end of- the 
rocks, unless I allowed for its force. 

All this went through my mind in 
less time than it takes to tell it, no 
welcome dories met my eager gaze 
toward the Neck, and soon it was 
burned into my consciousness that this 
was to be indeed a swim for life. 

The Struggle Begins. 

A momentary lull in the storm en- 
couraged me to look about or my com- 
panions. We had spread out in a fan- 
shaped course—Arthur swimming with 
frantic strokes directly for the rocks, 
every movement indicating not only 
fear, but lack of the conservation of 
energy, upon which our survival would 
evidently depend. 

Mr Coffin, midway between us, and 
perhaps 300 feet or more from me, was 
making progress with steady sweeps 
that were magnificent in spite of his 
more than 70 years, his gray hair glit- 
tering in the gloom, but when a light- 
ning flash afforded an instantaneous 
glimpse of his features, it was the 
photograph of a man whose time had 
come and who was not afraid to mect 
death. 

I was heading well up imto the wind, 
so as not to be blown beyond the rocks, 
and could not bring myself to look 
again in the direction of my fellows, 
fearing that the sight would unnerve 
me and realizing that the situation re- 
quired the zealous husbandry of every 
atom of my strength. 

Darkness now enveloped us, although 
it was not three o’clock. Cyclone after 
cyclone succeeded each other in swift 














succession, lashing the sea into ugly 
waves, two or three feet high, for the 
track of the storm was squarely across 


the tide—a combination that makes the 
iastiest of choppy seas. The waves 
were short and steep, difficult to sur- 
mount. They swashed up under my 
felt hat until, fearing they would 
smother me, I took off my hat, and as 


it floated away, one more thread con- 
eting with this life seemed to be 
ipping from me. It was a curious 
sensation, and the psychological inter- 
est with which it was observed was an 
equally curious mental manifestation, 
} like every other detail, is indelibly 
n iped upon the memory. 

For, up to this moment, and until 
long afterward, it is but simple truth Lo 
rd that I was not in the least 


né 


ttled,”” or scared. I realized that 
i to be mainly a question of en- 


duranee ‘keep your mouth shut, and 
your grit,’’ my sub-conscious- 
e¢ d to be always advising my 
ous mind (often as good advice 
afloat)! That I had two 
early demonstrated during 
t experience—one quite independent 
( muscular and nervous co-ordina- 
the body, which encouraged, 
i directed my other mind, that 
nsciously occupied in promoting 

t vements of my organism. 


Relief Measures Attempted. 


must get rid of rubbers, shoes 
and ercoat,’”’ one mind said to the 
r for these encumbrances now be- 
to weigh upon me. The rubbers 
tightly, and it was no mean task 
te k and pul] them off. How elated 
I felt when at last my feet were free 
incubus! 
xt, off with your shoes,” was the 
They were tightly laced, the 


4 r this 


” 


ends of the strings tucked deeply into 
tl shoe tops. I turned over on my 
back in an effort to float, expecting to 
re h over with one foot so my hands 
( d untie the shoe laces, but before 
t} could be attempted a giant wave 
engulfed me. Down, down, down we 
\ rolling over and over together, 
t vave and I, until it seemed as 

gh I had reached the bottom only 
to burst—when the downward gyrations 


ceased and I struggled to the surface. 
Don't try to fight against the rotary 
1 of this powerful wave. Go down 


until its force is spent, then 

your strength in making your way 
gain,’’ my mentor suggested. 

lity with which I acted upon 

! t ounts for my survival to 

te the story, for nothing is more ex- 

hau ng than to both hold the breath 

t fight under water against such 


which, however, be- 
th surface, soon spend them- 


yle forces. 


Yet nothing is more disconcerting, 
to say terrifying, than to be 


d down in the over-and-over- 


confusion of a vicious *‘‘comber,” 
thre ; you now headforemost, 
sideways, now all doubled up ina 


now almost tearing you limb from 
until you quite lose consciousness 


of where vour head is located. And 
( ing this frightful buffeting beneath 
to feel that you are being 


drawn dk n far into the abysmal 
under the earth, the awful pres- 

for air prying with superhuman 

e upon nose and mouth until one 

t of a verity inhale or die,—yet to 


ile is death. (Only when one has 

through all this, can he under- 
nd how drowning accidents are usu- 
‘ fatal.) 

Soon after this first failure to reach 
them, my shoes seemed to become like 
lead. “Something must be done!” [I 

tid to myself. I tread water, 
hoping for rest. 
torrent of the 

“Dive for it,” urged my adviser. 

Watching for a spot calmer than the 
rest, I hove or doubled up under the 
water, caught one foot with my left 
hand, extricated the two shoestrings, 
carefully separated one from the other, 
and pulled it gently. 

The laces knotted! 

Feeiing in my pocket for a _ knife, 
With which to cut the knot, no knife 
was there. I recalled just where it had 
been left, on the shelf in my bedroom. 
“Try the other shoe!” 

Easier thought than done, but when 


thinking, 
Again the engulfing 
overpowering waves! 


EVENINGS AT HOME 





at last those laces were reached, they 
too were knotted! 
“Grit” to the Rescue. 
Were the fates against me? “What 


conspiracy is this that ties two cannon 
balls to my feet?’ I asked myself. A 
sense of indignation followed. “I won't 
be defeated by any such trick,’” came 
the dogged determination. 

“You'll be all right even with your 
shoes on, if you get that coat off,”’ said 
the still, small voice. 

Obeying the instruction, I tried to 
remove the overcoat. It was old, tight- 
fitting, and the torn lining caught under 
my arm pits in an inextricable mass. 
The more I tugged at it, the less it 
budged. It was with great difficulty 
that I withdrew the hand with which 
I had tried to undo the tangle. 

“Button up the coat. Don’t be dis- 
couraged. Pray.’’ 

These thoughts came like bullets. Now 
the consolations of religion are by no 
means foreign to me, but it is only 
the simple truth to record that, quite 
before my mind could frame an appeal 
to the Almighty, came back the reply: 

‘God helps those who help them- 
selves!” 

This response was inspiring, for it 
appealed to my judgment, to my mind 
as well as to my soul. Moreover, the 
same thought had helped me through 
many a tough experience before, and 
somehow I felt confident it would again. 
So I struggled on. 

By this time I had probably been 
battling for half an hour or more, 
though it seemed a century. The black- 
ness was now intense—ne midnight had 
ever seemed so drear. The wind howled 
like demons. -All at once the heavens 
opened and poured out a tropical flood 
of rain. It did not seem possible for 
the clouds to have held so much water. 

Curiously enough, my first sensation, 
as the torrent fell upon my bare head, 
was that I should get wet! 

“IT ought to have an umbrella,” was 
the next thought—so automatically does 
the mind associate rain and umbrella. 
Then suddenly, realizing the absurdity 
of the idea, my conscious mind was so 
amused at its own prank that, had it 
been safe to do so, my facial muscles 
would have relaxed and permitted my 
lips to part in laughter. Therefore, 
while my mouth continued closed like 
a vise, this play of humor refreshed 
my waning spirits, and I welcomed the 
rain, recognizing that it would beat 
down the raging waves and by so much 
ease my struggles. 

For under’ such circumstances. the 
mind works with marvelous compre- 
hensiveness, provided its faculties are 
not disarranged by fright, and with 
ever-buoying hope recognizes even th» 
most trivial conditions that may pos- 
sibly develop relief. 


Help Is at Hand. 


And shortly afterward it became evi- 
dent that deliverance was at hand. 
Dim in the distance appeared faintly 
glimmering lights, which rapidly be- 
came more distinct. It proved to be 
a great white yacht, brilliantly illu- 
minated by electricity, and plowing 
ahead, under full steam, for the shelter 
of the harbor. On she came, swiftly, 
proudly, hopefully, almost directly for 
me. Here was safety at last; a buoy, 
a lifeline, a rope, hauled up the side,— 
it would all be so easy! My heart 
swelled with joy. “Steady, now, don’t 
get excited. Save your strength, wait 
until she gets a little nearer,” mind No 
2 seemed to caution mind No 1. So 
I waited until the opportune moment. 

“Help, oh, help!” 

With what tremendous power of 
sound were my cries uttered, again 
and again, as the yacht approached, 
until so near that a clothesline from 
her almost might have reached me. 

“Great God, why doesn’t she slow 
down?” 

The apparition was sweeping by me 
as irresistibly as the gale itself! 

I could even see people through the 
large windows of the deck cabin. But 
no sailor was on deck. The glass win- 
dows of the pilot house were tightly 
closed against the storm. I was to 
leeward: wind and rain beating against 
the sound of my voice prevented it from 
being heard, or if my despairing cry 
had reached the ship, it must have 
mingled unnoticed with the hoarse 
shrieks of her rigging, for what cap- 
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edition is exhausted, and see that it is 
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No More Wash Day Backaches. 
gets your clothes clean without 
Ghe # rubbing them to pieces. Scien- 
tific construction enables the O.K. 
to do | apne ork quicker and bet- 


ter than any other machine on the market. Being the only 
Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball gearing, it operates 
so easy that 


An Eight Year Old Child Can Run It 


while you’re hanging up the clothes, There's no sickness that 

results from joverheating and breathing of unhealthy steam, 
Thousandsin use. We urge that you see the O. K, at your 
jocal dealer’s store. If he does not have it send us hisname 
and we will see that you are supplied with one. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 
1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, lowa. 


IF YOU USE HAND SAPOLIO 


you need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does 
its own perfect work. “Other soaps chemically 
dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes 
it, Other soaps either gloss over the pores, or 
by excess of alKali absorb the healthful secre- 
tions which they contain. 





















AFTER A REFRESHING BATH 
with HAND SAPOLIO, every one of the 
2,381,248 healthily opened pores of your sKin will 
shout as through a trumpet, “For this relief, much 
thanks.” Five minutes with HAND SAPOLIO 
equals hours of so-called Health Exercises. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 

















Agents Wanted 


N opening is offered to a number of live agents, to 
represent us in all parts of the country. Profitable, 
permanent work. We have something that can- 
not be equaled as a money maker. It sells at 
sight in every farm home, schoollibrary, to teach- 

ers and students, as wellas town and village homes. You 
will miss the best chance you ever had to make money 
fast if you do not write at once. Unwise to delay, so 
send your application promptly. First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Dept. S. B., 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Shepherds of the West. 
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“Here, Shep! Here, Shep! Shep, Shep, 
Shep!” 

Walk along any country road in the 
'west and you will hear the cry. Look 
into any home farm, any prairie shack, 
‘any lonely mountain ranch, and you 
lwill see him with his wealth of long, 
tawny fur, his sharp-pointed nose, his 
small ears cocked and flapping at the 
tips, his glittering, intelligent eyes glar- 
ing at you, watching your every move- 
ment, 

Are you going in? If so, you'd better 
make friends with him first. He is 
there, remember, as the recognized pro- 
tector of lonely women and _ helpless 
children; and instinctively he feels him- 
self such. He is not treacherous, as 
some avow, yet, respect his trust, his 
low growl, and his suspicions. When 
you lift the bars, smile pleasantly at 
him. Say: “Shep, Sheppie, old man, 
old boy!” or something equaily fa- 
miliar and cheery, and walk resolutely 
on to the house. If you halt, order hin 
off as if he were dirt, or scowling!y re- 
main dumb, and the friends you had 
hoped to welcome you be still out of 
earshot, you will have to call some 
other time, 

King of his kind is Shep, faithful, in- 
telligent, and teachable almost as a 
human, demanding little save well 
served meals and genuine affection. But 
these he must have. Said an old Scotch 
herder, once, when asked how to rear 
a collie pup: “Aw, gie ’im some po:- 
ridge an’ milk, sir; a saft bane, au’— 
an’ talk t’ ’im whiles,.”’ 

The advice was good. Show Shep that 
you trust him, that you value his ser- 
vices, above all, that you love him, and 
the day will come when you, like count- 
less others, will say: “I would not part 
with that dog, sir, no, not for a thou- 
sand dollars!’ Watch him herd the 
scattered myriads of sheep, and drive 
them where you will. Four men could 
not do in a day what he can do in an 
hour. And on city streets, to market 
bound, imagine a herder without a dog, 
What if he has nerve, a crook and as- 
sistants? These cannot avert catas- 
trophe. Car bells will clang, vehicles 
will cluster and lock together, indig- 
nant citizens will remonstrate whilst 
the hapless herder shouts and beats 
and rushes about his flock. His plight 
is hopeless. 

“Here, Shep! Here, Shep! Shep, Shep, 
Shep!” 

Let him loose with his sharp, crisp 
bark, excitement and knowledge burst- 
ing from his eyes, and in a twinkling, 
to the right, the long, straggling line 
of fleece will mass in perfect order like 
an army on parade. Cars and vehicles 
rumble on again. Traffic resumes her 
normal course, But the indignant by- 
stander will pause a moment to re- 
mark to his ueighbor: “Finebeast, that, 
Knows his business, hey?” 

Among cattle, too, Shep is equally 
at home, But recently I saw a dozen 
mild-eyed cows scattered widely to the 
four barb-wire confines of a 20-acre 
enclosure. A half-witted, busy-fingered 
stripling had tampered with the corral 
bars, and the animals blessed him for 
the luscious change-off from withered 
buffalo grass. Mine Herr, the owner 
of the inclosure and the catttle, raved 
like a maniac. The boy, a speck on 
the horizon, was hurrying homeward. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Silent Pilot—Nothing helps so 
much.in the enjoyment of your vaca- 
tion as a good map. It shows you 
the streams and lakes you can fish, the 
mountains you can climb,—the places 
of interest you can visit, and the roads 
you can wheel or tramp. The Lacka- 
wanna railroad has just issued a set of 
colored maps on a large scale, showing 
the territory reached by its lines in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsy!- 
vania, These maps give every high- 
way, postoffice, trolley line and rail- 
road, and are so bound that they cain 
he conveniently carried in the pocket. 
They are invaluable to automobile tour- 
ists and travelers, and should be owned 
by everyone who ‘wishes to be informed 
on the geography of these three states. 
The entire set in a neat cover may le 
had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 
T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 





Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
The edition is limited—write to-day. 
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‘AW, GIE "IM SOME PORRIDGE AND MILK, SIR” 


watching the uncharged-for in- 


And, 
terlude, portly Olson, Swede and neigh- 
bor to Mine Herr, with his horny hand 
on the smooth handle of the Dlow, 
stood grinning like an irresponsible ape. 
“Gott in himmel! Vot shall I do? vot 
shall I do?” shouted Mine Herr. 

“I t’ank—I t’ank,’’ suggested the 
Swede, with a gulp, “my dog mide help 
yoos. Heah, Shep! Heah, Shep! Shep, 
Shep, Sheppie!” Out from a straw- 
strewn cracker box came ‘a yellow 
streak. “Sic ’em, sic ’em, Shep! Bring 
‘em hom’!” 

“Bow—wow—wow—woof!” Away over 
sun-brightened emerald flashed the dog, 
and in a moment the bunch of cattle 
came thundering wildly to the corral. 


Click, click! Mine Herr’s barricade 
was intact again, 

“By shingoes, Olson,” he muttered, 
vith a covetous glance at the panting 
Shep, “I ged me von dog same ass 
yours. By gosh, I nod vait longer, 
no!” 





Shep Corrects the Cows. 


J. M. ANGELL, 





Shep is four years old, a very fine 
specimen of the black and tan Scotch 
Collie. I am sure he knows nearly all 
I say. He takes the cows from the 
barn about 50 rods west, then through 
a pair of bars and down a lane about 
50 rods north to the road. He sits be- 
hind them till I come to let down the 
bars. Then he drives them to pasture, 
never running them. 

One morning I opened the bars and 
for a wonder he did not start the cows, 
but after looking them over carefully 
started on a brisk run for the barn. 
The cows were so used to being driven 
out that they came right along, and I 
started for the pasture. Looking them 
over, I saw that one was missing. I 
had not gone far before Shep and the 
delinquent came along. He kept her 
on a trot, but not fast enough to do 
any harm. If he cannot count 20 he 
certainly can tell if any are missing. 
One night he came down the long lane 
to the road and one was at the back of 
the pasture by the side of the adjoining 
pasture that had other_cattle in it. I 
spoke to him when he got near enough 
and said, “Shep, you have left a cow.” 
I made .no demonstration whatever. He 
turned and went as fast as he could, 
very soon bringing her down on the 
trot. I let him trot her all the way, 
but at any time if I had said “Steady, 
Shep,”” he would have stopped his trot 
at once, 

He very seldom makes a mistake, but 
if he should he gets just the same kind 
word and a little pat on the head. I 
believe if I should lose my temper and 
scold or whip him for making a mis- 
take that he would never drive again. 

Shep would like to hunt woodchucks, 
and while I like to have the pests re- 
noved, I am aware that if allowed to 
do so he will soon be an unreliable 
driver. Let us hear something in re- 
gard to methods of training cow dogs. 

ELA, + Re a 8 


Rover Cools His Soup. 





My uncle has a small black spaniel, 
named: Rover, of which he is very fond. 
One day when hot soup was left from 
Cirner, my aunt put some in Rover’s 
Cicsh, Fist to sce what he would do. He 
tried to eat it, but found it too hot, and 








then without ceremony took the dish 
between his teeth and tipped it until the 
soup ran on the floor, where it soon 
cooled. Of course then he promptly 
lappe. it up. What my aunt thought 
just then can perhaps be better imag- 
ined than told, for she had just washed 
the floor that morning. 

Rover has a dish of his own and pre- 
fers to eat his meals from it, seldom 
taking anything from anyone’s hand. 
Rover, like many other dogs, is afraid 
of thunderstorms. 


_ 


Ripe Old Ave—I own-a dog named 
Wink, who is 19 years old and smart 
and active at that. He is still a good 
watchdog and a famous ratter. He 
keeps a good lookout for hen hawks, 
and if there is one in sight, he will bark 
until it is gone. If his mistress is sick, 
he refuses to eat until she does. He is 
almost old enough to vote.—[W. M. 
Warner, Massachusetts. 








Not a Friend of Cats—I have a cute 
little dog of no particular breed. He 
was thrown from the train one day, 
and I took pity on him and took him 
to my home. He has proven to be a 
very good little dog, and can drive 
cows and chickens when told to, and 
runs races with the Shetland ponies. 
He is not a friend of cats.—[Worth 
Kissinger, Pennsylvania. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


NOTE:—Beginning July list, 1904, we 
pay all freight, postal and express 
charges anywhere in the United States, 
east of the Mississippi river, on pur- 
chases amounting to $5.00 or over. This 
in behalf of our out-of-town custom- 
ers, 


The July Clearance 


is now going on throughout our seven- 
ty-five departments. We cannot quote 
prices, as lines are depleted very quick- 
ly by the enorirous city demand. There- 
fore ‘we ask you to send in your order 
stating specifically what you want, and 
we will give you the benefit of the 
Clearance prices then in effect. 


Sewing Machines 
$13.75 Each. 


We cannot give you prices as above, 
but you may be better pleased to re- 
ceive a bit of news out of the ordinary, 
to wit: 

During the July Clea-ance Sale we 
offer a splendid Sewing Machine for 
$13.75. The list price is $45.00, and 
that’s what you’d pay if you bought 
from a sewing machine company. It 
is a first-class machine in every re- 
spect, turning out the nicest kind of 
work, is simple in construction, does 
not get out of order easily, and judged 
by its intrinsic worth, and not by its 
cost to us, is worth the $45.00 that 
others ask. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 

















Have You Got 


Rheumatism 


You Can Be Cured; 


FRE E. A Scientific 


Discovery. 


It is now possible to be cured of any form of rheu- 
matism without having your stomach turned upside 


down or being half choked fo death and made to 
vomit, and every sufferer from rheumatism should 
welcome this new and marvelous discovery with 
‘open arms and give it an honest trial. This new 
remedy was discovered by John A. Smith, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who is generous enough to send it 
free to every sufferer who writes at once. It is a 


home treatment and will not keep you from your 
work. 





JOHN A. SMITH (From Photo). 


As you know, if you've tried them, every so-called 
rheumatic remedy on the market to-day, except this 
genuine cure, will cause you violent stomach pains 
and vomiting, and some of them are so dangerous 
they will cause heart trouble. And the worst of 
it is they never cure, When a person has rheuma- 
tism the constitution is so run down that he should 
be very careful what he puts into his stomach, 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a remedy 
that will cure every form and variety of rheumatism 
without one single unpleasant feeling. That rem- 


edy is 
“GLORIA TONIC.”’~ 


Before I decided to tell the world about the dis- 
covery of ‘“‘Gloria Tonic’’ I had it tried on hospital 
patients, also on old and crippled persons, with 
perfect success. But some people never will believe 
anjthing until they know it from experience, so the 
best and quickest way is for you to write me that 
you want to be cured, and I will send you a box of 
“Gloria Tonic’’ free of cost. No matter what your 
form of rheumatism is—acute, chronic, muscular, 
inflammatory, deformant, sciatic, neuralgia, gout, 
lumbago, etc, “Gloria Tonic’’ will surely cure you. 
Do not mind if other remedies have failed you, nor 
mind if doctors say you are incurable, Mind no one, 
but write me to-day sure. ‘‘Gloria Tonic’ will stop 
those aches and pains, those inflammations and de- 
formities, and cure you so that life will again be 
worth living. This offer is not for curiosity seekers. 
but is made to rheumatics only. To them I will 
send a trial box of “Gloria Tonic’’ free. 

Never before has a remedy been so highly in- 
dorsed as ‘‘Gloria Tonic.’’ It has been indorsed by 
such world-noted men as Dr. Quintero of the Uni- 
versity of Venezuela, Hon, E. H, Plumacher, United 
States Consul, Maracaibo; Prof. Macadam’ of Sur- 
geons’ Hall, Edinburgh, the famous magazine, 
“‘Health,”’ London, and a column of others. 

If you are a sufferer send your name to-day and 
by return mail you will receive ‘‘Gloria Tonic,’’ and 
also the most elaborate book ever written on the 
subject of rheumatism, absolutely free. This book 


contains many drawings from actual life, and will 
tell you all about your case. You get ‘Gloria 
Tonic’”’ and this wonderful book at the same time, 


both free, so let me hear from you at once and soon 
you will be cured. Address JOHN A. SMITH, 318 
Gloria Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8S. A, 


Absolutely cured, Never to return. 

A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
nel 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 











Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
HAY FEVER Symptoms never return. A com- 
plete and permanent constitu- 
ano A KK fonal CURE. Book J Free. 
Write at once for it, to 
P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ATENTS= 


Send for ** THE vases 3 ¢ ma Too at Pe byt the 
Senior sant fe Ellis Spear, former: 
Spear, Middleton, Donaldson & jak Wentaagansives 












Many new routes will goin this year. We 
all want name and address of every man who 
nur al a maul to first one sending 

e will send a FRE us full information. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 























An Old Time Flower. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 





The prim, old-fashioned marigold, 

My mother’s flower; its blossoms hold 
A corner in my garden yet, 

Together with the mignonette. 


When rose and clove carnation fail 
This plant uplifts its branches hale, 
And seeming, from its bruised leaf, 

To yield a soothing balm for grief. 


I bend above its blooms and say, 
“My heart will give you room alway!” 
For dear, as in my childhood hour, 
To me, is this old-fashioned flower! 


Pique Bootees for Baby. 


HELEN ANDERSON. 








Shoes for the baby unable to walk 
is always an important question in the 
mind of the young mother after the 
has outgrown the sock pe- 
riod and dons its short clothes. The 
little kid shoes in the light colors soil 
so easily and are really so expensive 


little one 
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PATTERN FOR BOOTEE. 
cannot always have as many 
would like, and the little 


t one 


l rs as one 


black shoes do not seem the least bit 
r oDviIsn. 
The little bootees that I am about 
describe are made of fine ribbed 
white pique, and are very pretty, and 
so easily laundered that one need not 
be careful about soiling them. The 
crosses in the large figure form the heel 


of the while the dotted lines on 

bootee proper are sewed to the cor- 
responding ones on the small figure, 
being shirred just enough to give the 


shoe, 


needed fullness. The remaining sides, 
as seen in the illustration, are feather- 
stitched in light blue silk, or any color 
preferred, and the raw edges turned 
down and hemmed. 
Ribbon is then run through the slits 
the top, which are buttonholed 
around, and tied in a small bow in 


front. 
Neatriess in Morning Dress. 
JENNY JANUARY. 








Mrs Brown found Mrs Johnson site 
ting in a hammock on the veranda 
shelling peas and looking, just as Mrs 


Brown knew she would, delightfully 
neat and cool. “So you want to know 
how I always manage to look neat in 


the morning,” said Mrs Johnson, ‘First 
and above all, I have always regarded 
housekeeping as a profession and [I 
think no woman can achieve good re~ 
sults or feel any satisfaction in her 
daily round of duties when she is slov- 
enish in dress. 

“We women need whole and clean 
attire in our work as much as 
the carpenter needs a hammer and saw 
in his. My morning outfit consists of 
two checked gingham dresses mode 
shirt waist and skirt, and this blue and 
white percale made ditto. Some object 
te the shirt waist and skirt for morn- 
ing wear, saying they are always pull- 
ing apart in the back. I always sew a 
button on my shirt waists at the waist 
line and work a button hole in each 
end of the skirt belt, and there you are! 
The waist can’t pull up and the skirt 
cannot sag; the adjustment of a belt is 
but a second’s work. 


“Besides the dresses I have three 
white lawn ties, four large ging- 
ham aprons and two sets of over- 


sleeves with elastic run in the top an& 
bottom. These latter I always wear 
when cooking and washing dishes. Be- 
Sides thes? I have a long sleeve apron 
which I find indispensable when I have 
on a particularly good dress and do not 
wish to change it before preparing sup. 
per. I think it is almost a crime to wear 
ragged or soiled clothing. It is very 
inexcusable also, I think, for one to go 








about in the morning with uncombed 
hair or unlaced shoes. 

“‘My method may not be the best, but 
I have found it a very satisfactory one. 
When I have morning callers I don’t 
find it necessary to keep them waiting 
at the door while I arrange my hair or 
change my dress. If I have an errand 
down street I am always ready, with 
the exception perhaps of removing a 
pair of oversleeves.” 


Our Pattern Offer. 








Nos 6158-6159—Eton and bolero jack- 
ets are greatly in demand arfd are made 
up for the smartest kind of wear. Their 
popularity is not far to seek, for they 
are becoming to both the slight woman 
or her stouter sister. Then, too, they 
are so simple and easy to make, not 
much more work than an ordinary 
shirt waist. They are certainly the 
most successful coat the home dress- 
maker has had to deal with in a long 
time. In this model, No 6158, the coat 
is cut with long shoulder extending 
over the sleeve in cap effect. This gives 
a decidedly quaint air to the garment,,. 
besides lengthening the shoulder line. 
The front comes well down in pointed 
tab effect, and may be worn with or 
without a fancy vest. 

The skirt, No 6159, is a new seven- 
gore flare style, having the front fin- 
ished by three backward turning tucks, 
which forms a panel. The model is 
suitable for any of the. new spring 
weaves, either in cotton, silk or woolen. 
It is capable of several variations and 
a simple or elaborate costume can be 
fashioned from such a foundation. Ma- 
terial required for medium size, 11 
yards, 36 inches wide. These patterns 
are sold separately and are 10 cents 
each. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
size 


the number and wanted. These 





No 6158—Ladies’ Bolero, 30, 32, 34, 36, 
38. 40 and 42-inch bust. 

No 6159—Skirt for above, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 


patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


_~ 





Canned Pickles—We are now enjoy- 
ing the pickles canned last fall. Small 
cucumbers, soaked in weak brine, 
washed and wiped, were packed closely 
in glass cans; a tablespoon of sugar 
and some mixed spices were used, then 
boiling vinegar was poured over the 
pickles and the jars tightly sealed. 
These pickles are much better than 
those put down in brine. Canned beets 
are excellent put up the same as 
pickles.—{M. Mack. 


A Delicious Potato Cake—The name 


of this cake is perhaps rather unat- 
tractive and suggestive of the frying 
pan, but the cake itself is really de- 
licfous and worthy of being served with 
dainties concocted by the aid of the 
more aristocratic chafing dish. Cream 
1 cup butter and 2 cups sugar. Add 
4 well beaten eggs, 1 cup milk, % cup 
melted chocolate, 1 teaspoon each va- 
nilla, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, and 
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Ivory Soap is 
like the ordinary toilet 
soaps. Try it and you 
will have a luxurious bath 
with a pure soap. 


not made 











IT FLOATS. 

















~ 
1 cups mashed potatoes seasoned and 
prepared as for the table. Beat thor- 
oughly and into this mixture stir 2 cups 
flour into which has been sifted 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, and 1 cup Eng- 
lish walnuts chopped fine. Bake in a 
moderate oven about 40 minutes.— 
[E. 8. 





Tomatoes Baked with Nuts—For 
this dish, ta‘t:e 1 doz blanched almonds, 
2 doz chestnuts and % cup shelled pea- 
nuts; grind or pound the nuts fine (the 
chestnuts must be boiled first), mix T 
cup stale or dried bread crumbs with 
the prepared nuts, and add % teaspoon 
powdered sugar, 1 teaspoon minced on- 
ion and a little salt and pepper. Rub 
1 qt cooked tomatoes through a sieve; 
season to taste and set aside. Butter 
a baking dish, sprinkle the bottom with 
plain bread crumbs, put in some of the 
tomato, then a layer of the prepared 
crumbs and a few bits of butter; now 
another layer of tomato and so on. 
Have the last layer crumbs. Last of 
all, add 1 pt water, cover the dish and 
bake 45 minutes in a moderate oven.— 
[Anna Galliher. 





Battenburg soiled and _ yellowed 
should be put to soak in suds and in 
an earthen bowl. Set in the sun, turn- 
ing over the pieces occasionally, and the 
yellow will disappear. 
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age book free, 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
DVERTISERS on Hditorial Page 






















WHA 


MAKES ONE 


OGY settee 


THAN ANOTHER @ 


Good material, skilled workmanship and brains 
tocombinethe two. Some bugsy buyers think the 
higher the price the better buggy, but this 
does not always hold good. When you buy a buggy 
from a retail dealer you pay him more than you 
would pay us for the same quality. Because his 

rice is higher is no indication that og busay is 

tter. ou are paying excess profi In our 


SPLIT HIGKORY 
Special Top Buggy 


best ge ality of material, the 

recee A + Skilled abor combined with our 

= experience as as carriage manufacturers, and at 
rice that is easily within your reach. The price le 

















Catalogue of 


wae Hickory 
hicles and 
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and this represents $50 worth of mosecial and 
labor, so that you are getting full value for your 
money. This buggy has 100 Points of Merit, and 
has many speci a desirable features that are not 
found on any other buggy on the market. Our 
setalo 08 eupipine fully our 80 DAYS FREE 
TAL P LAN, and also toile zen about our bind- 
UCABRANTEE, 






ng ode TWO-YEAR 
THE OHIO CARRIACE MFC. CO. 


8625 Sixth St., Cincinnati, O. 








(H. C. Phelps, Pres.) 








NOW IS THE TIME 





to secure the agency for the Frost Fence, Coiled 

Spring Wire and Steel Gates. The goods have no 

ogual for weight, strength and durability. Thousands 
Frost ageuts now making mouey. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Buy fence from the makers. 


Advance . Fence 


is made right and sold to yon 
direct. We allow no agents, 

middlemen or dealers e take TH tot our money. We 

sllow you 80 DAYS’ F L and freight 

sid to your depot. Send a / ie Free Fence 

Book telling all about our fencing and giving prices. 
ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
Peoria, Llinois. 


LAWN FENCE 


a S oF Man Gectene. ome CY] 
cy) woo page Catalogue 
® 4 free. Special Prices to Comes 
teriesand Churches. Address 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box Winchester, Ind, 
RYE THRESHERS 23°": 
serve the straw, 


HARDER MANUFACTURING 00., Gobloskili, N. Y. 
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Clean the grain; 










— tigate the merits 
lw Amorican Sew Mills 
‘Mle 4 to be convinced of their su- 
. periority. Factory righ? ot 

she doors of iron, coal end steel production. est freighs rates, 
Pricesj ust right too. Five sizes portable saw mills. Edgers, trimmers, 
hingle machines, lath mills, cord wood, cut-off and rip saws, steam 
4 gasoline engines, feed mills. Supplies of wag A —— Froe 

Ask for it. Describes everything in 
AMERICAN son MILL MACHINERY co. 
605 Engineering Bidg. New York Olty, 

















THIS 10.4 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” Bap°3 FEEDS for 0: 


powdered Roots, Barks, Seeds and Herbs, to give to . Cattle. Sheep, haa Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs, in small 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





§.2UNT GAINED 500 LBS. IN & MONTHS 


“GAINED 500 LBS. = 8 MONTHS 


International Stock Food Co. - Sea KANSAS, 
DEAR Sr1xrs:—Eight months ago I bought the scrubbiest pig I 
could find in my locality and made a special test of “International 
Steck Food.” I wanted tosee just what it woulddoforhogs. This 
little runt was eight months old and weighed ten pounds, and 
was the worst looking specimen of arunt you ever saw. The 
other hogs of the same litter were ready for market and weighed 
about 300 pounds. I put this runt into a pen by herself and fed 
“International Stock Food” as directed and at the end of eight 
months I killed her and she dressed 500 pounds. I have handled 
“International Steck Food” for over seven years and never hada 
package returned, and can say that your preparations speak for 
themselves in our community. 
x: O. OSTRANDER, Dealer, 


Yours truly, 
rite Us About “Intermatienal Stock 
ill Pay 





Beware of laforior Imitati and Sabsti 
Food.”” We Have Thousands of Similar Tecttmecias ead Will 
You $1000 Cash If They Ar Are Not Genuine. 


wen the Highest Medal at Paris —~ 5? In 1900 as a High-Clase Medicinal A Poopesstion, made from 
to their gegular grain feed 








to secure better digestion and suimilation so that each enimal will obtain more nutrition from all greineaten. Scientific authorities prove that the average animal digests 


55 percent. of the avesnee kind of feeds. 
“T=ternational § 


use medicinal one ae = and did not claim medicinsl results. 


“International Stock Food’’ wil] cause them to digest 70 to 75 per cent, We paid the ep pe $40,000.00 
‘ood’? was a high-class medicinal preparation. Many other kinds did not pay one wer tax because they clai 
ef this kind Only On A Wediciect 5 





Yon can aford te use preparations 


purifies the blood, ‘tones up” and permaaently strengthens theentire system. Itcures 4 oy revents many forms of disease. It will save you $10.00 per year in the Feed 


of Every Horse You Work and its use will only cost you $2.50 per year. It saves grain and 
by over one million farmers who have used it for fifteen years. I¢ is absolutely harmless even if taken into the human system. 
No chemist can separate end name all of the ay ph we use, 


ery we? and substitutes. 


to 60 days’ time in —- and fattening all kinds of stock and is endorsed 

Beware of the many cheap and inferior 

Any compeny or chemist deining to do so is a Self-Confessed Ignoramas ora 
waren! 





fn Dp ony Insist on having the 


to gtve you satisfactory, paying results end! its: use only costs you 6#°3 FEEDS foe ON. 


iT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS 


Steek Food.” —ez~ Onk CEAT.-Ge Dealers one “ wn. a to Refund poe 5’ Coake ws it a 








WE WILL PAY YOU $10.00 CASH IF BOOK IS NOT AS DESCRIBED 


The Cover of this Book is a Beautiful Live Stock Picture #@ Printed In Six Brilliant Colors, and Without Any Advertising on It. 


Size of Book is 634 by 9% inches. 


engravings of Horses, 


It cost us $8000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings, which are the finest 
tle, Sheep, Goats, Hogsand Poultry that you have ever seen, These 183 Engravings are sll made from 


actual photographs and sre worthy of a place ia sny library. It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different 


Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. I contains Life Engravings ‘ot many very noted Animals. 


& It con- 


tains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars, because it deseribes ol] common 


—- and tells you 





y answered a8 we 


how to treat ee. The Veterinary Illustrations are large and absolutely reliable. 
have an office ferce of 200 including 106 typewriters. 


WE WILL MAIL BOOK #5-¥o0 FREE foster pnernn 


_/ &f You Will Write Us At Once, Letter or Postal Card, and ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS: 


ist.—-NAME THIS PAPER. 


ADDRESS 
AT ONCE..... 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., inn 





Largest Stosk Food Factory ta the World, 
Capital Paid in $2, 000,000.00. 
This Engraving Shews Our New Factory. 
itContains 15 Acres of Floer Space, 


2nd.—HOW MUCH STOCK HAVE YOu? 
permearetis 








———— II, 





PARP AAFFS 





DAN PATCH i564 


FASTEST. HARNE SS HORSE IN THE WORLD 
jan Eats “International Stock Feod’’ Every Day and 
HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 


Mile Record, «- 1:564% Mile Reeord on Half-Mile Track, 2:03 Mile Reeord to Ht 
Half-Hile Record, Q: se Bile Record to Wagon, «+ ne ne Lt Two-Mile i —— ute, euens 


HIS BEAUTIFUL cototes PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine 
Lithographs of him. They give complete record of all his Races and Fast 
Miles and are Free of Advertising. The large Colored Lithograph 
will show Dan hitched as you see himin this engraving. 


IT WILL ALSO BE MAILED FREE--Postage Prepaid 
Saif YOU ANSWER THE “TWO QUESTIONS” AND SEND FOR BOOK DESCRIBED ABOVE."@8 








UNION LOCK 
POULTRY FENCING | 


AS IT LOOKS WHEN ERECTED 





Is Strongest and Best by every test. Has been 
fully tested by leading poultrymen. All heights (12 
in. to7 ft.) Has fine mesh for small chicks, Over 1000 
rods of this fence used on Lakewood Poultry Farm, 
New Jersey. Yon will be pleased with it. Our low 
Braces will surprise you. We ship from mills in 
onn., Til, and Calif,,and guarantee prompt delivery. 
Catalogue of Farm, ‘Lawn and Poultry Fencing sent 
& Write us what you want. o it to-day. 


' CASE i BROS., 14-20 Maia Street, ommemien, Conn. 


Saath Wieent-deaedctaeee, | 





— —® 


HERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start se 
quickly and use sn little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
_as wellin January as July. Price reasonable. Write for catalog, 


Bulls ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St., Boston, Mast 































saves men inthe silo. Tho men atthe cuttor does 
tail. owe new sizes ‘for 1904. Nos, 14 and 17, built 
like the No, 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier, stronger, 
faster ‘and t better than ever beiore. Patented. They 
have deeper throats, largercutting cylinders, more 
clearance. Fill an ordinary silo in one d 


GOth Year. 





$5.00 A Day Saved at Silo Filling Time! 


How? Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity 8334 per cent 


The New “OHIO® “*tistetutor "4 


(patent applied for) is improvement over old style hood, 


Unprecee aS 
dented success in 1903 ? proven by innumerable views and 1 
I fr catelogue. An“Ohio” Blows & 

Our absolute guarantee 


fs 
te Saver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. . 
“Modern Silage Methods” ten cents, stamps or coin. 
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Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than any 
other Ensilage or Fodder Cut- 
ter ever made; will elevate to 

any desired height andin any di- 

rection. Kernels of corn ground 

foto meal, mixed all through the 
silage, Staiks and leaves battered 
and softened, settle quicker, pack closer. 
Silo will take 1-4 more Silage, Less heating, 
fermentation, and souring. Better and aweeter 
silage. Good for al) stoc k; no waste, all palatable and 
well digested. Does splendid work in shredding and 
cutting dry stalks. Fully guaranteed, 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


Box 33 Canton, Ohio. 


BLIZZARD 















New and Im 
with D Self Fee 





roved 
Table. 








Send for 
Free Catalogue, 



































Rifles and shot-guns. For 
big game, and small. 
Safe, accurate. Perfect 
throughout i in material, 
workmanship and finish. 
From $3.50 up 

Illustrated Catalog Free. 











REMINGTON 
ARMS COMPANY 
313 Broapway, N. Y. 
Ition, N.Y. San Francisco 
























